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PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. 



DVBLm. 

This is Dalkey, a suburb of Dublin. From 
where I stand I look down upon the sea 
as on a cup of blue water; it lies two 
hundred feet below me like a great smooth 
mirror ; it lies beneath the bhie sky as 
calm, as mysteriously still, as an enchanted 
glass in which we may read the secrets 
of the future. How perfectly cupHke is 
the bay ! Blue mountains, blue embaying 
mountains, rise on every side, and amor- 
ously the sea rises up to the lip of the land. 
These mountains of the north, these 
Tiirner-hke mountains, with their innu- 
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merable aspects, hazy perspectives lost in 
delicate grey, large and trencKant masses 
standing out brutally in the strength of 
the sun, are as the mailed arms of a 
knight leaning to a floating siren whose 
flight he -would detain and of whom he 
asks still an hour of love. I hear the 
liquid murmur of the sea; it sings to the 
shore as softly as a turtle-dove to its mate. 
I see white sails scattered over the grey 
backgrounds of the sky, and throitgh 
the dissolving horizon other saOs appear 
and disappear, lighter than the large 
■wings of the sea-gull that floats and 
plunges, sometimes within a few feet of 
the cliff's edge, a moment after there are 
a hundred feet between it and the sea. 
My thoughts turn involuntarily to the Bay 
of Naples, which I have never seen, but 
perfect though it be — Nature's fullest 
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delight above which no desire may soar 
— it cannot be more beautiful than the 
scene which now hes bhie and translucid 
before me. 

I am two hundred feet above a sea 
striped with purple and violet ; and above 
my head the rocks rise precipitously. 
From every side the mountains press 
with voluptuous arms the voluptuous sea : 
above my head the villas are perched 
like birds amid the rocks. There I see a 
banquet of trees, here I see a green sward 
where the white dresses of the young girls 
playing tennis float this way and that. 
From villa to villa a white road winds, like 
a thread leading through the secrets of a 
labyrinth ; sometimes it is lost in a rocky 
entanglement, sometimes it vanishes in the 
dark and long shadows of 'a pine wood ; 
sometimes it is suspended, it is impossible 
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to say how, out of the moimtain-side, and 
higher still spread oat on the clear sky, 
and crowning the moiintain-brow is the 
imperial heather. 

In the exquisite clarity ol the day 
every detail is visible ; and as my glance 
passes from the highest heights down to 
the depths of the shore I see women in 
long bathing-dresses crawling up the 
strand far away : they appear like flies : 
the naked flesh of some boys bathing 
shines in the sun ray, they are climbing 
np the black sides of a boat, — that one 
on the prow joins his hands above his 
head and disappears in the purple of the 
waves. On the terrace by me stands a 
fat man, the type of commercial prosperity 
{he is a distiller) ; his family is about him, 
enjoying the delicate hstlessness of this 
summer afternoon. !Now I hear the rush- 
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ing rumble of a train, the sti-kleut whistle 
tears the air and is repeated high and far 
through the sonorous distances of this 
strange mountain. The eye follows the 
white steam across the bridge ; then the 
train is lost in a tunnel ; now it re-appears 
and turning and twisting it scuttles away 
like a rabbit through the rocks. 

No town in the world has more beau- 
tiful surroundings than Dublin. Seeing 
Dalkey one dreams of Monte Carlo, or 
better still of the hanging gai'dens of 
Babylon, of marble balustrades, of white 
fountains, of innumerable yachts, of courts 
of love, and of sumptuous pleasui-e places ; 
but alas, all that meets the eye are some 
broken-down villas ! The white walls 
shine in the sun and deceive you, but if you 
approach you will find a frontrdoor where 
the paint is peeling, and a ruined garden 
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And in such ruia life languishes here ! 
The inhabitants of the villas are, for the 
most part, landlords whom circumstances 
have forced to shut up their liouses and 
to come here to economise ; or, they may- 
belong to the second class of landlords : 
widows living on jointures paid by the 
eldest sons, or mortgagees upon money 
placed by them or by their ancestors upon 
the land. For in Ireland there is nothing 
but the land; with the exception of a few 
distiUers and brewers in Dublin, who hve 
upon the drunhenness of the people, there 
is no way in Ireland of getting money 
except through the peasant. 

The socialistic axiom that capital is 
only a siu'plus-value coming from unpaid 
labour, either in the past or in the present, 
is in other countries mitigated and lost 
sight of in the multiplicity of ways 
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through which money passes before fall- 
ing into the pockets of the rich ; but in 
teland the passage direct and bnital of 
money from the horny hands of the 
peasant to the delicate hands of the pro- 
prietor is terribly suggestive of serfdom. 
In England the landlord lays oat the farm 
and builds the farm-buildings. In Ireland 
ho does absolutely nothing. He gives the 
bare land to the peasant, aod sends his 
agent to collect the half-yearly rent ; in a 
word he allows the peasant to keep him 
in ease and luxury. ' I am an Irish land- 
lord, I have done this, I do this, and I 
shall continue to do this, for it is as im- 
possible for me as for the rest of my class 
to do otherwise ; but that doesn't prevent 
me from recognising the fact that it is a 
■worn-out system, no longer possible in the 
nineteenth century, and one whose end is 
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nigh.' In Ireland every chicken eaten, 
every glass of champagne drunk, every 
silk dress trailed in the street, every rose 
worn at a ball, comes straight out of the 
peasant's cabin. A few yeare ago this 
tribute (for in Ireland rent is a tribute 
and nothing else) was accepted without 
astonishment, without an after-thought, 
absolutely — as in other ages the world 
accepted slavery and feudalism. 

But one day, suddenly, without warn- 
ing, the scales fell from the eyes of the 
people, and the people resolved to rid 
themselves of this plague. Visible 
hitherto only to a small number, and they 
denied its existence save in the poorest 
districts, this plagire-spot is apparent to- 
day to every eye ; it is visible every- 
where, even in the heart of the slums as in 
the most elegant suburb ; it was as if a 
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veil had been drawn revealing the boils 
with which, the flesh of Ireland is covered. 
You see that coarse, common man 
dressed in a greasy, worn-out tweed jacket, 
smoking a black pipe at the end of the 
weed-grown terrace of the dilapidated 
villa which he has hired for the season ? 
He is speaking to his daughter, a sad-look- 
ing girl dressed in a long red cashmere 
buttoned down the back ; she tells him 
that she wants a new dress to go to a 
tennis party in the neighbourhood. He 
grumbles, be thinks she had better not 
accept any more tennis parties this 
year. Does he want her to remain an old 
maid ? Nothing is done for her that she 
may get a husband ; no parties are given 
for her, never is there a young man 
invited to the house. Finally he draws 
from his pocket a roU of bank-notes black 
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and greasy, notes with, worn-out edges, 
notes cut in two and stuct together, notes 
which smell of the smoke of the cabin, 
notes that are rancid of the sweat of the 
fields, notes which have been spat upon 
at fairs for good luck, notes which are 
an epitome of the sufferings of the peasant 
of the west of Ireland. 

The young girl runs away skipping 
with three or four of these notes to buy a 
dress, to dream of the husband which she 
wiU never get ; the man sinks into gloom, 
dreaming of the Land League and of the 
possibility of getting out of the tenants in 
the autumn what they refused to pay in 
the spring ; and I dreaming of the bank- 
notes, of the husband- hunting girl, of the 
ruined proprietor, of the villa in ruins. 
I read in all this, as ui an epitaph upon 
a tomb, the history of a vanished civilisa- 
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tioQ. Then as my thoughts return to 
the beautiful landscape — with its broken 
rocks full of lights and shades, ite bits of 
white Toad and the strange railway sus- 
pended as if by magic above the blue bay, 
and the violet mountains standing out 
against the silver clouds, I dream of Paris 
and of what Paris would be if within 
a few miles of so beautiful a panorama. 
Paris would sing in this bay ; Paris 
would dance on these terraces ; columns 
and palaces, balustrades, arches and 
cupolas would extend from height to 
height the enchantment of their architec- 
ture. The calm and sombre waters of 
the bay, illuminated by gondolas coming 
and gondolas going — white beneath the 
moon, yellow and gold beneath the lamps 
■ — would be a floating dream ; fireworks 
darting from the abrupt hollows of the 
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dark liiJl-side, would jewel the forehead 
of the night, detonations of champagne, 
cries of the dancers, blaring of the cors 
de chasse and the sonorous mountain echo- 
ing with the various sounds of festival. 

And still dreaming of my Irish France 
I listened to the monotonous cry of a 
broken barrel-organ, and, looking at the 
poor devil of an Italian, I know well 
that nobody here, except perhaps the 
distiller, is rich enough to throw him a 
penny. 

Far away those are the Wicklow 
mountains. Bound about Dublin like a 
blue scarf, they are as bright notes of joy 
in the pale monotony of the pale dim 
streets. 

The character of Dublin is the absence 
of any characteristic touch. Dubhn is 
neither ugly, nor pretty, nor modern, nor 
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ancient, but all these qualifications might 
be applied to it as to an ' old-clo' shop.' 
Yes, Dublin reminds me of an old-clothes 
shop where ball-dresses, dress coats, morn- 
ing trowsers, riding habits, welhngton 
boots, lace shawls are to be let or 
sold. Nothing seems really to belong to 
anyone. Everybody might have owned 
everything — language, dress, and manners 
—at one time or another. The streets are 
built of pale brown bricks, a pale poor 
brown — poor but honest. Nor are they 
built at hazard, improvised like London 
streets, but set out artificially in squares 
and monotonous lines, like a town that a 
tired child might have improvised out of 
a box of bricks. Here you find no archi- 
tectural surprises, like in other towns ; no 
alleys or curious courts filled with life — 
strange, picturesque, and enigmatic ; none 
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of those singular byways with reft of sky 
in the brick entanglement, sometimes bulg- 
ing out into courts ; where shops of fried 
fish, coal shops, shops of old iron and old 
paper, lean one against the other in giddy 
confusion ; sometimes slipping into pas- 
sages narrow and twisted, where bands 
of little children dance joyously to the 
sound of a friendly orgau. 

' We are poor but honest,' the houses 
cry aloud, and in their faded elegance 
they bend and bow like ladies who have 
seen better times. Others who would 
give themselves fashionable airs trail their 
finery like a middle-aged coquette in a 
provincial town. The flower-boxes rot in 
the windows, the rose-coloured window- 
bhnds are torn, the railings rot with rust, 
the areas exhale the fcetid odours of un- 
emptied dust-bins ; add to this tie noise 
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of a Imndi'ed pianos ; imagine a society of 
ill-bred young girls, making love to a few 
briefless barristers, their clerks, the em- 
ployes in the breweries ; beat this all up to 
■waltz music from four o'clock in the after- 
noon till four in the morning, with an 
interval of three hours or so for dinner, 
and you will have realised the exterior 
aspect of Dublin society. 

The following conversation which I 
overheard in ' the best society,' will give 
an idea of the general culture and the 
normal esprit of Dublin girls. 

Scene, a ball-room. Dramatis personte, 
two officers and a charming girl. First 
officer : ' By Jove, what a pretty girl you 
have been dancing with ! She is really a 
Juno, she is superb. You must introduce 
me to her.' 

Second officer : ' She is not ugly, but 
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I don't think you would care about her, 
she's rather common.' 

' Common with that face, impossible ! ' 
The two men approach the beauty. 
He who thinks her common leaves her 
with him who considers her divine. I 
listen to see how this acquaintance, so 
happily begun, will end. Overcome with 
emotion the lover seeks for words ; should 
he begin by speaking of the weather, 
or of the excellence of the floor ? Impor- 
tant question ! At last the young girl breaks 
silence, and whilst her admirer is still seek- 
ing for a transitional phrase to lead up to 
more important matter, she says, after hav- 
ing examined him from head to foot ; ' Ah 
Captain, what a httle foot you've got ! ' 

In the sombre and sad streets of 
Dublin there are two open spaces — 
Stephen's Green and Merrion Square. 
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The fiiat — which has lately been reclaimed 
from its Indian-jungle-hke state and 
decorated with mounds and bridges and 
ponds, and presented to the city by a rich 
nobleman — resembles in its present state 
a school-treat for charity children ; the 
other still flourishes in all its ancient 
dilapidation ; rusty iron railings, decrepit 
trees, and a few lamentable tennis players ; 
in the deep ruts of the roads two or three 
outside cars lie hidden — that singular 
vehicle which defies description, two 
wheels with seats suspended on either side 
and from which you will certainly be 
thrown if you don't hold on with all your 
might. 

On every door in Merrion Square 
there is a brass plate. For there are more 
doctors and lawyers in Dublin than any 
other city in the world. Dubhn is a town 
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of officials. Every man wears the red 
ribbon of the Castle in his button-liole ; 
and more than one woman wears it instead 
of a garter. 

Nobody reads, nobody thinks. To be 
considered a man of the world, it is only 
necessary to have seen one or two plays 
in London before they are six months old, 
and to curse the Land Leagne. la the 
' best society ' I have met with young men 
who have never read ' Vanity Fair ' and 
yoting women who have never heard of 
Leonardo da Yinci. Once I was dining 
witli a Mr. Eyan ; on the club table there 
were two photographs, one was of Eichard 
Wagner and the other was of Beethoven. 
Mr. Eyan: 'Who is that?' 
I: 'That is Wagner.' 
Mr. Eyan : 'Who is Wagner ? ' 
I (recovering myself with an eiFort) : 
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'Don't you know? Eicliard Wagner, the 

great breeder of shorthorns!' 

Mr. Eyan ; ' Begorra 'tis strange I 

niver came across him in Ballinasloe ; and 

who is the other?' 

I: 'That is Beethoven.' 

Mr, Eyan: 'Wlio is Beethoven?' 

I: 'Don't you know? He is the great 

breeder of cobs.' 

Mr. Eyan : ' And I niver met him at 

the Dublin horse show; does he niver go 

there ? Tell me — are you listening to me ? 

— what sort of stock does he go in for ? ' 
Dublin is va. a barbarous state, and, 

what is worse, in a retrograde state. 
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Dublin is divided into four parts ; The 
Castle, the Shelbourne Hotel, the Kildare 
Street Club, and Mrs. Eusville the fashion- 
able dressmaker. 

THE CASTLE. 

To describe the Castle it is only neces- 
sary to compare it to an immense police 
barrack. It is devoid of all architecture, 
and the brick walls are as bare and as 
bald as an official document ; everything, 
even to the red coats of the sentinels, 
reminds you of tlie red tape with which 
these documents are tied. The Castle 
rises like a upas tree amid ruins and 
death ; the filth of the surrounding streets 
is extreme. The Castle dominates the 
Liffey — a horrible canal or river flow- 
ing between two stone embankments. 
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Curious and characteristic details : between 
the bridges great sea-gulls fly back and 
forwards with a mechanical regularity, 
diving from time to time after the rub- 
bish which the current bears away to the 
sea. 

On either side there are sombre and 
sinister streets, aged and decrepit build- 
ings filled with old books rotting in dark 
and fcetid confusion ; dark holes where, in 
Eembrandt chiaroscuro, you see the form 
of a hag groping amidst heaps of some- 
thing — something that may be clothes ; 
shops where suspicious-looking women 
pretend to sell cheap cigars ; others where 
placards announce the excellence of 
obscene goods manufactured on the pre- 
mises; then the perspective floats in a 
slight curve, and is lost in the smoke 
of breweries and distilleries, an appro- 
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prjate horizon for this town of miserable 
vice and hideous decrepitude. 

From the Castle the law in Ireland is 
administered, and it is there that the 
Viceroy holds his mock Court ; every sort 
of religious ceremony may be turned into 
ridicule, but it is certain, when a man 
not a king is forced to mimic royalty 
as far as possible, that everything that is 
grotesque in the original becomes in the 
imitation a caricature. The Viceroy is 
not an actor who consents to play a part, 
nor a Messiah audacious enough to de- 
clare himself God, but something inde- 
finable between the two that says : ' Of 
course you know that I am not a king, 
but I hope you will consider me one, and 
you will address me as such.' Such an 
anomaly necessitates a multitude of situa- 
tions which are very suggestive of a Palais 
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Eoyal farce. Although the Viceroy plays 
the part of a king, his wife is not autho- 
rised to play that of a queen. 

How, therefore, is a drawing-room to 
be held? It is clear that the ladies who 
are presented cannot kiss the hand of the 
Viceroy as they kiss the hand of the 
Queen in Buckingham Palace. A diffi- 
cult situation of which this is tlie solution : 
the Viceroy must kiss the ladies. It is 
impossible to imagine anything more ab- 
surd than this Viceroy, an English noble- 
man, chosen for the post by the Govern- 
ment actually in power, standing upon a 
da'is surrounded by red guai-dsmen, all 
the ladies of the household behind him 
upon an estrade, kissing an interminable 
procession of women, young and old, fat 
and thin, as they are announced by the 
Chamberlain who reads out tlieir names 
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like a Doge's secretary in an opera 
bouffe. 

And tlien how ai'e all the innumer- 
able sinecures of the Castle disposed of ? 
Underlings, hirelings, of all sorts, swarm 
about this mock Court like flies about a 
putrefying carcass. A sight indeed it is to 
see them inarching in procession through 
the drawing-rooms after the presentations. 
The A.D.C.'s, the Medical Department, the 
Private Secretary, the Military Private 
Secretary, the Assistant Under-Secretary, 
the Gentleman-in-Waiting, the Master of 
the Horse, the Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
the Chamberlain, the Gentlemen Ushers, 
the Controller, the State Steward walking 
^vith a wand, etc . . . It is easy, therefore, 
to understand the hatred of the people for 
the corruptions and injustices of the Castle. 

Tlie Castle is for the National party — 
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to employ a comparison whose success is 
unquestionable — what a red flag is for a 
bull. This mock Court is considered 
as an absurdity by all classes of society 
except fashionable women to whom the 
fetes of the Castle are of all importance. 
There are no mothers in Ireland as there 
are in France ; it is not in the circle of 
their friends that they search for possible 
husbands for their daughtei^. As soon as 
a young girl has left school she is taken to 
Dublin, kissed by the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and let loose of the ball-rooms of the 
Castle to flirt as extravagantly or as dis- 
creetly as she thinks proper. In France 
the chaperon has a meaning ; in England 
and Ireland she is a nonentity : from the 
moment a chaperon enters the ball-room 
till the time she leaves it she sees nothing 
of her charges. Still, nevertheless, the 
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yoimg girl passes four or five hours danc- 
ing ; or, when an occasion presents itself, 
searclies for a favourite corner hidden at 
the end of a dark corridor. The young 
girls without any great moral conscience 
make their way at the Castle, and those 
who are well introduced may amuse them- 
selves, but for the majority it is a place of 
torture and despair. The girls outnumber 
the men in a proportion of three to one, 
the competition is consequently severe ; 
and it is pitiable to see these poor muelin 
martyrs standing at the door, their eyes 
liquid with invitation, striving to inveigle, 
to stay the steps of the men as they pass 
by. But although these balls are httlo 
else for the young girls than a series of 
heart-breaks, nevertheless the most abject 
basenesses are committed to secure an 
invitation. 
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THE SHELBOURKE HOTEL. 

The Shelbourne is a large and commo- 
dious hotel. On entering, a winter garden 
on the first floor strikes a pleasant note of 
green, and a little fountain murmnrs plea- 
santly amid grey stone froga. The pen of 
Balzac would be necessary to describe the 
Shelbourne Hotel ; it 'is the pension of 
Madame Vauquier placed in aristocratic 
circles. Tor three pounds a week you 
can live there ; and this liberality on the 
part of the proprietor is singularly appre- 
ciated by widows and old maids of all 
sorts. The ladies' drawing-room is on 
the right, and Flaubert's celebrated phrase 
may be applied to it, ' It was the moral 
centre of the house.' The walla arc 
decorated with Swiss landscapes — moun- 
tains, chamois, cascades, and lakes. 
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About the chimney-piece there are a 
great number of low chairs, chairs for 
invalid ladies, chairs made for novel read- 
ing and for wool-work. Nothing is 
spoken of hut men and marriages ; it is 
here that all the scandals of Dublin are 
laid and are hatched. 

At this moment the drawing-room 
wears its most habitual air. Two old 
ladies are seated on the sofa knitting. 
Two old maids who come up every year 
husband-hunting, are sitting artlessly ad- 
vancing their little slippered feet ; between 
them is the chaperon who has brought 
them to Dublin for the Castle season. 

' Oh, so you have all come up to the 
Castle, and are going to be presented! 
Well, you'll find the rooms very grand 
and the suppers very good, and if you 
know a lot of people, particularly the 
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officers quartered here, you will find the 
Castle balls very amusing. The best way 
to do is to come to town a month before 
the drawing-room and give a ball ; and in 
that way you get to know all the men. 
If you haven't done that I'm afraid you 
won't get many partners. Even if you 
do get introduced they will only ask you 
to dance, and you will never see thein 
again. Dtiblin is like a race-course, men 
come and speak to you and pass on. It is 
pleasant enough if you know people, but 
as for marriages there are none, I assure 
you, I know lots of girls, and very nice 
girls too, who have been going up for six 
or seven years, and have not been able to 
pull it off.' 

' And ah,' said a girl speaking with a 
terrible brogue, ' the worst of it is that 
the stock is for iver increasing ; ivery year 
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we are growiag more and more numerous, 
and the mea seem to be getting fewer. 
Nowadays a man won't look at you unless 
you have at least two thousand a year.' 

At the Shelbourne the fashionable 
world stays during the Castle season. 
The hotel is then as full of girls as a 
beehive of bees ; their clear voices are 
heard in the corridors, and the staircase is 
gay with passing and rustling silk ; and 
then, too, is made manifest the morality 
which is so characteristic of all English- 
speaking countries where young girls have 
acquired the same liberty as men. Com- 
plete freedom of speech is granted them. 
In Dublin a virgin is scarcely a favourable 
specimen of virginity : scandals, divorce" 
cases, and invitations to the Castle are the 
sole themes of her conversation. 
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THE KILDARE STREET CLUB. 
The Ejldare Street Club is one of the 
most important institutions in Dublin. It 
represents in the most complete accepta- 
tion of the word the rent party in Ireland ; 
better still, it represents all that is respect- 
able, that k to say, those who are gifted 
with an oyster-like capacity for under- 
standing this one thing : that they should 
continue to get fat in the bed in which 
they were bom. This club is a sort of 
oyster-bed into which all the eldest sons 
of the landed gentry fall as a matter of 
course. There they remain spending their 
days, drinking sherry and cursiag Glad- 
stone in a sort of dialect, a dead language 
which the larva-like stupidity of the club 
has preserved. The green banners of the 
League are passing, the cries of a new Ire- 
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land awaken the dormant air, the oysters 
rush to their window — they stand there 
open-mouthed, real pantomime oysters, 
and from the corner of Frederick Street 
a group of young girls watch them in 
silent admiration. 

MRS. RUSVILLE. 

To this sympathetic dressmaker all 
fashionable figures are confided, and all 
highbred griefs and scandals. 

When the giggling countess leaves, the 
sighing marchioness is received with 
genial sympathy. 

'My dear Helen, I can bear up no 
longer ; my husband is a brute ! It is 
only here I find any comfort ; you only 
are kind.' Overcome with emotion the 
women fall into each other's arms and they 
kiss fervently. Finally, they retire to Mrs. 
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Riisville's boudoir, a delicious HUle retreat 
hung with Japanese draperies. Eeclining 
gracefully, sometimes hand in hand laid 
gently, they drink their afternoon stimu- 
lants. In delicately cut glasses gin loses 
much of its vulgarity, but when sports- 
women are announced, brandy and sodas 
are ordered, and telling of adventures and 
disappointments they watch with dreamy 
eyes great crabs crawling through the 
long sea-weeds, and a flight of wild geese 
that hide with their wings the silver disc 
of the moon. 

As may be supposed, the business 
could not but suffer by these long hours 
passed in drunkenness and scandalmongery, 
but Mrs, Eusville had three daughters to 
bring out, and she hoped — when she had 
disposed of her shop, and her feet were set 
on the redoubtable staircase of Cork Hill — 
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that her aristocratic friend would extend 
to her a cordial helping hand. Mrs. Itua- 
ville is one of the myriad little schemes 
with which Dublin is honeycombed. 

The Castle is the head, the Shelbourne 
Hotel the body, the Kildare Street Club 
and Mrs. Rusville's Bliop the members 
of the miserable creature covered with 
bleeding sores that is called Dublin 
Society. To-day it trembles with sullen 
fear, and listens to savage howHng of the 
pack in kennels set in a circle about the 
Castle, the Hotel, the Club, and the Shop ; 
and as Gladstone advances, the barking 
springs to meet him ; the fierce teeth are 
heard upon the wood-work. Will he lift 
the latch and let the hounds rush in on 
the obscene animal ? 
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YeSj I am ill an Irish country house^- 
ia a real Irish country house ; there are 
hundreds hke it. A square box-like 
structure approached by stone steps. On 
the right and left are the drawing-room 
and dining-room. The walls are papered 
with a hideous French paper, red flowers 
on a gold ground. The windows are 
curtained with bright red cirrtains, scarlet 
curtains. My host remarks that when 
they were bought that red was the fashion- 
able colour. There are two flagrantly 
modern rosewood cabinets nailed against 
the wall and a few exquisite Chippendale 
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chairs, the value of which no one even 
remotely suspects. In the dining-room 
there is a beautiful Chippendale side- 
board ; the walls are hung with pictures 
of horses whose histories and fortunes are 
being constantly related to you. Here is 
the hunter that carried the present squire 
twenty-five years ago over a six-foot wall ; 
there is the race-horse that ran second for 
the Chester cup half a century ago; and 
the present mortgaged condition of the 
property is owing to the losses sustained 
on that occasion. 

From either side of the house long 
woods extend like the wings of a theatre, 
and they embrace a green lawn on which 
cattle feed. The drive is covered with 
cow-dung. At the back of the house is a 
stable-yard with falling roofs and broken 
doors — an unpaved stable-yard full of pools 
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of water whither pilgrim diicks direct tlieir 
processions ; and further away ensconced 
in an open place in the laurels is an iron 
hut in front of which two policemen sit 
cleaning their rifies. They have been on 
guard all night and have just been re- 
lieved ; and their comrades are now walk- 
ing up and down in front of the house. I 
can see them as I lean forward to tie my 
cravat. Mine host has long been under 
police protection. There is probably no 
one in Ireland whose life the Land League 
is so determined to have as his ; but being 
a wise man he never stirs out except when 
preceded by a car, fidl of policemen armed 
to the teeth. These clear the way, and a 
second car, likewise full of policemen 
armed to the teeth, follows and guards 
against his being attacked in the rear. 
Mine host's unpopularity is easily ac- 
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counted for. His own property amounts 
to no more than a thousand a year, and 
it is mortgaged to the extent of seven 
hundred a year. The seven hundred 
must be paid and all reductions must come 
out of the remaining three hundred. The 
sins of the fathers descend on the children, 
and my host a property exists upon paper 
only. But he has another source of in- 
come, he is a land agent and he collects 
rent to the extent of fifty thousand a year, 
for which he is paid at the rate of five per 
cent. To collect so vast a sum from poor 
people necessitates the serving of writs, 
evictions, seizures of cattle, etc. ; and mine 
host's pecuniary difficulties force him to 
do all this remotely. Hence his impopu- 
larity, hence the desire of the National 
party to remove him. (Remove him is the 
euphemism in the West for to murder,) 
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My host's family consists of a "wife, 
tliree girls, and a son. Two of the girls 
are tall, strong, ngly young ■women from 
three to four and twenty years of age. 
They think nothing of riding fifteen miles 
to a hunt, hunting all day and riding 
home in the evening ; and next day they 
are ready to play a tennis match or to 
drive thirty miles to a ball. The third 
girl is a pale little thing with golden hair. 
She spends her time painting flowers on 
the panels of the doors and helping her 
mother with the housekeeping. The son 
is a type very characteristic of Ireland, 
and of the present ordering of things in 
Ireland. "We will call him Tom. Tom, 
after having been in London, where he 
spent some years in certain vague employ- 
ments, and having contracted as much 
debt as his creditors would permit, and 
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more than his father would pay, lie had 
returned home through the Bankruptcy 
Court and returned home to wearily drag 
through life, through days and weeks so 
appallingly idle that he often feared to get 
out of bed in the morning. At first his 
father tried to make use of him in his 
agency business, and it was principally 
owing to Mr. Tom's buUyiiig and insolent 
manners that mine host was now unable 
to leave his house unless accompanied by 
police. Tom is about thirty years of age. 
His legs are long, his hands bony, and 
stable-yard is written in capital letters on 
his face. He carries a ' Sportsman ' under 
his arm, a penny and a halferown jingle in 
his pocket ; and as he walks he lashes the 
trousers and boots, whose elegance is an 
echo of the old Eegent Street days, with 
an ash plant. Given a certain versatiUty 
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in turning a complimentary phrase, the 
abundant ease with which he explained, 
not his ideas, for he had none, but bis 
tastes, which although few were pro- 
nounced ; add to this the remnant of 
fashion that still lingers in his wardrobe — 
scarfs from the Burlington Arcade, scent 
from Bond Street, cracked patent leather 
shoes and mended silk stockings — and it 
will be understood how the girls in this 
far-away country built something that did 
duty for an ideal out of this broken-down 
swell. 

After breakfast he begins to chatter. 
He curses Ireland as the most hideous 
hole under the sun ; he frightens his 
mother by reiterated assurances that the 
Land League will leave them as beggars, 
and, having established this point, he pro- 
ceeds to develop his plan for buying 
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youQg horses, training them, and disposing 
of them in the English market. Eventu- 
ally he dismisses his audience by taking 
up the newspaper and falling asleep with 
the stump of a burnt-up cigarette between 
his lips. Nothing more is heaid of him 
for an hour ; then he is seen slouching 
through the laurels on his way to the 
stables ; and, whistling to their dogs, his 
sisters rush after him, their hands thrust 
into the pockets of their cotton dresses, 
the mud of the yard oozing through their 
broken boots. Behind the stables there 
is a small field lately converted into an 
exercise-ground, and there the three stand 
for hoiurs, watching a couple of goat-like 
colts, mounted by country lads, still in 
corduroy and hob-nails, walking round 
and round. 

The great argument against the doc- 
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trine of eternal punishment is that human 
nature habituates itself to all things ; 
ample proof of this has been given of late 
years in the West of Ireland. You would 
not think it an easy matter to enjoy a 
shooting party with a policeman walking 
behind you to prevent a Land Leaguer 
shooting you while you shot tlie pheasant ! 
You would not think it an easy matter to 
enjoy a flirtation, with a policeman watch- 
ing to see that your kissing was not inter- 
rupted by a Land Leaguer sticking a 
knife into you from behind — you who 
spend pleasant lives in the Eow, think 
that it would be impossible to enjoy love 
or sport under such circumstances, but 
you are wrong ! Notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions absolutely indispensable if you 
would preserve a whole skin, the gentry 
in Mayo enjoy themselves very well indeed. 
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And now I hear nothing talked of but 
a picnic — an afternoon dance which the 
people I am staying with are getting up. 
It is, I hear, to he given at a house on 
Lough Carra — ' a house with a splendid 
floor for dancing,' cries one of the girls. 
' And to whom does this house belong ? ' 
I ask. ' Oh ! to a fellow who lives in Paris 
— he never comes here. Pa is his agent, 
and we can do what we like with his 
house.' 

As we drove to the picnic we caught 
glimpses of the lake, the grey light of the 
beautiful mere-like lake flashing between 
the broken lines of rocky coast and the 
sloping ridges of the moorland ; and then 
there are the blue waving lines of the 
Clare Mountains drawn in a circle about 
this landscape, this barren landscape, so 
suggestive of savage life and rough and 
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barbarous minds. For in Ireland you 
tiiink of border forays, wild chieftains, and 
tribes dressed in skins. The graft of 
civilisation the Anglo-Saxon has for seven 
hundred years striven to bind upon the 
island has never caught, but whether the 
Celt will be able to civilise himself when 
he gets Home Eule I do not pretend to 
say. At present he is a savage, eminently 
fitted for cattle-lifting, but ill-suited to ply 
the industry of farming which the law 
forces as the alternative of starvation 
upon him. Down in the wet below the 
edge of that bog lies the village. The 
cabins are built out of rough stones with- 
out mortar. Each is divided into two, 
rarely into three, compartments ; and the 
windows are not so large as those of a 
railway carriage. And in these dens 
a whole family, a family consisting of 
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husband and wife, grandfather and grand- 
mother, and from eight to ten children 
herd together aa beat they caa. The 
cabins are thatched or are roofed with 
green sods cut from the nearest field. 
About each doorway there is a dung-heap 
in which a pig wallows in the wettest and 
the children play on the driest part. The 
interior of these cabins can be imagined : 
a dark place from which exudes a stink ; 
a stink which the inmates describe as a 
warm smell ! Around the walls are vague 
shapes — what, you cannot quite see ; like 
high boxes pushed out of sight are the 
beds. The floor is broken in places and 
the rain collects in the hollows, and has to 
be swept out every morning. A large pig, 
covered with lice, feeds out of a trough 
placed in the middle of the floor, and the 
beast from time to time approaches and 
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sniffs at the child sleeping in a cot by the 
fireside. The old grandmother waves her 
palsied hands and the beast retires to his 
trough. As %ve have seen the pig, let 
us see the family at dinner. Of cookery, 
they have no idea whatever ; there is 
not a single plate or kitchen utensil 
of any kind in the hovel except the 
black iroa pot that hangs over the fire. 
The father and mother enter, followed by 
the brood. The mother, a great strong 
creature fit for work in the fields, dressed 
in a red petticoat which scarcely falls 
below her knees — you see the thick shape- 
less red legs — lifts the black pot ofi" the 
fire and carries it to the threshold, one of 
the children holds a sieve and the water is 
strained oif. Then the pig is hunted imder 
one of the beds, and the family eat their 
dinner out of the sieve. Cold water from 
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the well washes down this repast ; some- 
times well-to-do families keep a cow and 
there is a little butter-milk. These people 
are called small farmers ; they possess 
from three to ten acres of land, for which 
they pay from twenty to tive-and-twenty 
shillings an acre. In their tiny fields, not 
divided by luxuriant hedges hke the 
English fields, but by miserable stone 
walls which give an unspeakable bleak- 
ness to the country, they cultivate oats 
and potatoes. With the former crop and 
the pig they pay the landlord, with the 
latter they live. As Balzac says, ' Les 
beaux sentiments fieiuissent dans I'^me 
\ fortune commence de dorer les 
; ' and never have I observed in 
these people the slightest aesthetic inten- 
tion — never was a pot of flowers seen in 
the cottage window of an Irish Celt. 
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You want to know what Ireland is 
like ? Irelaad is like the smell of paraf- 
fin oil ! The country exhales the damp, 
flaccid, evil smell of poverty — yes, a 
poverty that is of the earth earthy. And 
this smell hangs about every cabin \ it 
rises out of the chimneys vi'ith the smoke 
of the peat, it broods upon the dung-heap 
and creeps along the deep black bog- 
holes that line the roadway, and the thin 
meagre aspect of the marshy fields and 
the hungry hills reminds yon of this smell 
of poverty — the smell of something sick 
to death of poverty. 

Driving along the bleak roads sud- 
denly we see trees, and through the 
foliage the grey lake glitters, and its 
many aspects are unfolded ; long wooded 
promontories, islands, ruined castles, and 
wide expanses of white water. This is 
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Lake Mount, the property of the mysteri- 
ous being of whom nothing seems to be 
known, except that he lives in Paris and 
■writes French poetry. The park is hand- 
some; it is adorned with trees more than 
a century okl, but even here the bitter 
smell of poverty lingers. The gate-lodge 
is in ruins, the drive is weed-grown and 
covered with cow-dung, and herds of 
cattle wander through the woods and 
feed along the terraces. The house is 
very much like the one we have just 
left: but it is handsomer. Pour large 
pillars support a balcony ; the hall door is 
approached by a wide and imposing flight 
of steps, and over all there is a huge tabla- 
ture, on which is written the family motto 
and the date of the building of the house. 
Around the gravel-sweep in front of the 
house, carriasfs and vehicles of all de- 
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scriptions are collected, and the protect- 
ing policemen and soldiers are talking 
as naturally of their charges as the nurses 
do in the Champs-Elysees of their babies ! 
Now a couple leave the group, and, 
apologising for the intrusion, a policeman 
reminds a pair of lovers of the danger of 
pursuing their flirtations into the darkness 
of the trees. 

The day dreams tenderly, and in the 
genial sunlight the pink dresses of the 
girls arc sweet spots of colour, and the 
wide lake, with all its reeds and islands 
and shallowing shores, sparkles like a hand- 
mirror in the sun. Some of the company 
stand on the steps feeding their eyes on 
the summer prospect, others are dancing 
in the drawing-room to the slangy jingle 
of a piano ; and the gaiety of the day 
proceeds without interruption until sud- 
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denly appears a singular individual — a 
yoimg man in a long green coat. His 
tiny hat, his long hfdr, hia Parisian-cut 
clothes and his Capoul-like beard give 
him a very strange and very anomalous 
air. On the Boulevard he might pass 
musterj but where he stands he is un kre 
de f eerie. He is evidently very angry at 
something ; and he rings impatiently. 
The aged servitor appears. 

'"What are all these people doing 
here ? ' 

' This is Mrs. So-and-so's afternoon 

party, sir. Mr. lent the house. I 

should be very happy to show you over it, 
but they are dancing in the drawing-room, 
and lunch is laid out in the dining-room.' 

' Show me over the house indeed ! 
Don't you know me ; this is my house ? I 
have just returned from Paris.' 
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' Goodness, gracious, sir ! I beg yoiir 
pardon; will you go and speak with 
Mrs. r 

It is easy to imagine the cnibarrass- 
ment of this worthy woman. She could 
not very well ask the proprietor to give 
her the pleasure of bis company at an 
afternoon dance in his own house, and on 
the other hand she could not very well 
call her guests together, pack up her 
luncheon, and be off. But the Parisian's 
heart was one of pity, and seeing how 
matters stood, he went upstairs, changed 
his clothes, and begged to be allowed to 
join in the dance — a permission that was 
graciously extended to hitn. 

Soon we became friends ; soon I was 
invited to spend a few days with him. 
He told me his story — that on the refusal 
of his agent to supply him with any more 
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money he had come over firom Paris with 
a few pounds, and a volume of Baude- 
laire and Verlaine in his pocket. Of all 
the latest tricks that had been played 
with French verse he was thoroughly 
master ; of the size, situation, and condi- 
tion of his property he knew no more than 
I did. Indeed, he hated all aUusion to be 
made to it, and lie looked forward with 
positive horror to meeting his tenants, and 
discussing a reduction of rent with them. 
This type of man is not imfi'equeut in 
Ireland. 
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Heke we find traces of the riches of other 
generations — traces that in themselves 
are characteristic of Ireland. The original 
design as it shows tlirough the wreck and 
ruin seems to indicate that from the first 
all had been undertaken on a scale a Httle 
above the fortune of the owner ; atid this 
in Ireland ! The western Celt is a creature 
quick to dream, and powerless to execute ; 
in external aspects and in moral history 
the same tale is told^great things at- 
tempted, nothing done ; and the physiology 
and psychology of his country is read in 
the unfinished pile. 
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Ireland is a country of abandoned 
dreams. Here are a few — see tliis room, 
it is forty feet square. The floor is of 
choice French parquet — the walls, stucco 
of course replaces marble, but in every 
other respect the room is an exact copy of 
a Greek chamber. The panels are in 
mauve and straw colour ; and painted in 
the centre of each panel is a neo-Greek 
picture. But no curtains fall from the 
Greek cornices, and the room is furnished 
with a few bits of heavy and meaningless 
furniture that would do violence to the 
taste of a retired soap-boiler. Outside 
there are terraces and pleasure-grounds 
laid out according to Italian rule, and the 
great woods extend from either side down 
to, and along the shores of, the pale, mild, 
mere-like lake — a lake that smiles as 
wearily in the weak sunlight, to use a 
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Balzac simile, comme une heaute de keep- 
sake dessinee par Westhall, and this lake 
is surrounded by amphi-theatrical moun- 
tains, and is covered with islands oq 
which you perceive a corner of an old 
castle, a remnant of the brigandage of 
old time. But to-day as well as yesterday 
is in ruins. The great stables once filled 
with thirty or forty race-horses, are now 
for the most part but formless masses of 
brick and mortar ; here a bit of roofing 
still holds on, and there a young asb-tree 
forces its way through the rack out of 
which the winner of the Chester cup 
once drew his hay. And the great wide 
green path of the race-course that wound 
in and out through the woods and fields is 
now overgrown and lost ; and the garden 
where several generations of children 
played and grew amid everchanging ideas 
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and desires from childhood to manhood, is 
now but a wild, a sad, and savage place — 
a strange place where strange weeds over- 
top the apple closes, and where the roses 
have returned to the original eglantine. 
Pushing my way through the jungle I 
come upon a sun-dial that the sun has not 
seen these many years, and as I brush 
away the leaves and earth, and read the 
markings on the dial, I experience the 
sensatious of awe felt even by him who 
strives to decipher an inscription upon a 
lost and forgotten Brahmin tomb. And 
upon the tall and morose walls, wet 
with the rain that drips from the over- 
hanging beeches, a peacock — the last of 
the many generations of peacocks that in 
gladder days decorated the terraces and 
the long lawns — now cries dolorously for 
the pea-hen morte d'antan. 
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And amid these ancient sights my 
host and I wander : he with his jiockets 
filled with back numbers of ' La Vogue,' 
from which he occasionally reads sonnets 
by Mallarme and Verlaine. And our 
poetic discussions are prolonged till the 
hour when in the baronial hall — sad, like 
the drawing-room, with the sadness of 
incompleted things — we dine on trout 
taken that day from the lake, and tiny, 
half-starved chickens that the vimx servi- 
teur procured for us in the village ; then 
in the long evenings we turn over the 
books in the library — a library to which 
not a book has been added for the last 
fifly years : and so the days pass until the 
hour comes for my friend the Irish poet 
to go through the dreaded interview with 
his tenants. 

The agent, having lived all his life 
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among bullocks, partook of their animality. 
His thick legs are encased in gaiters, and 
he wears a long nister. 

' How do yon do ? ' he exclaimed. 
' Do you know that things are getting 
worse instead of better? There's been 
another baihff shot down in Mayo, and 
we have had a process-server nearly beaten 
to death down our side of the country. 
Gad ! I was out with the sub-sheriff and 
fifty police trying to serve notices on Lord 

's estate, and we had to come back as 

we went, such blowing of horns you never 
heard in your life. The whole country 
was up, and they had a trench cut across 
the road as wide as a canal.' 

'Well, what do you think we had 
better do with these fellows ? Do you 
think they will take the twenty per 
cent. ? ' 
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' 'Tis impossible to say. Gad ! the 
getting stronger every day. 
But they ought to take it; twenty per 
cent, will bring it very nearly down to 
Griffiths'.' [Griffiths' valuation is a valua- 
tion that was made thirty years ago by 
order of Government for purposes of 
taxation.] 

' But if they don't take it ? ' 

' Well, I don't know what we will do, 
for notices it is impossible to serve. Gad ! 
I will never forget how we were pelted 
the other day, such throwing of stones, 
such blowing of horns ! I think you will 
have to give them the thirty, but we will 
try them at twenty-five.' 

' And if they won't take it ? ' 

'What, the thirty? They will take 
that, and jumping, you needn't fear. Here 
they come.' 
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Turning, the two men watched the 
forty or fifty peasants, who, with heads 
set against the wild gusts, advanced 
steadily up the avenue. The peasants lift 
their hats, and the interview begins : — 

' Now boys,' cries the poet, who 
thought that a little familiarity would not 
be inappropriate : ' I have asked you to 
meet me so that we might come to some 
agreement about the rents. We have 
known each other a long time, and my 
family has been on this estate I don't 
know how many generations. Therefore 
— why, of course, I should be very sorry 
if we had any falUng out. I don't know 
much about farming, hut I hear everyone 
say that this has been a capital year ; and 
now. . . well, I think I cannot do better 
than to make the same oifer as I did 
before through my agent — that is to say, 
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of twenty per cent, abatement all round 
— t.liat will bring your rents down to 
Griffiths' valuation.' 

The poet intended to be very im- 
pressive ; but feehng that words were 
betraying him he stops short and waits 
anxiously to bear what answer the peasiint 
who steps forward would make. The old 
man begins by removing a battered tall 
hat, out of which falls a red handkerchief; 
the handkerchief is quickly thrown back 
into the crown, and at an intimation from 
the poet bat and handkerchief are replaced 
on the white head. 

' Now, your honour, the rents are too 
high ; we cannot pay the present rent, 
leastways without a reduction. I have 
been a tenant on the property, and my 
fathers before me for the past hundred 
and fifty years, and it was in '43 that 
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the rents were raised — in the time of 
your father — the Lord have mercy on his 
soul ! — but he had an agent who was a 
hard man, and he raised the rents ; and 
since then we have been living on yellow 
meal and potatoes — potatoes that are 
watery; there's no diet in them, your 
honour, and if your honour wiU come 
and waik the lands yourself, you will see 
that I am speaking the truth ; we ask 
nothing better than that you should walk 
the lands yourself. There are two acres 
of ray land, your honour, flooded for three 
months of the year, and for that same 
land I am paying twenty-five shillings an 
acre. I have ray receipts paid down to 
the last half-year.' And, still speaking, 
the old man fumbles in his pockets and 
produces a large pile of papers, which 
he strives to push into the poet's hand. 
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alluding all the while to the losses he had 
sustained. Two pigs had died, and he had 
lost a fine mare and foal. 

' I should be delighted to give you 
thirty per cent, reduction,' cries the poet, 
as soon as the question of reduction, that 
liad been lost amid schemes for draining 
find bad seasons, had been re-established. 
'But you must remember T have to pay 
charges, and my creditors won't wait any 
more than yours will. If you refuse to 
pay your rents, and I get sold out, you 
will ruin me, but you won't do yourselves 
any good; you will have some English- 
man here who will make you pay your 
rents.' 

' An Enghshmaii here ! ' cries a pea- 
sant. ' He would go back quicker than he 
came.' 

'Maybe he wouldn't go back at all,' 
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cries another, cliiickling, ' We would 
make an Irislimaa of him for ever.' 

' Begad ! we would make hiin wear 
the green in real earnest, and a fine sod it 
would be,' shouted a third. 

The witticism is greeted with a roar 
of laughter, and upon this expression of a 
somewhat verdant patriotism, the dispute 
Gonceming the reduction was resumed. 

'Give us the land all round at the 
Government valuation,' says a man in the 
middle of the group. 

'Why, you are only fifteen per cent, 
above the valuation,' cries the agent. 

For a moment this seems to create a 
difference of opinion among the peasants ; 
but the League had drawn them too firmly 
togetlier to be thus easily divided. They 
talk among themselves in Irish. Then the 
oldrman says : 
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' We can't take less tliau thirty per 
cent. ; the League would not let us.' 

' I can't give you more than twenty.' 

' Then let us come home ; there is no 
use our wasting our time here,' cries a 
sturdy peasant, who, although he spoke 
but seldom, seemed to exercise an 
authority over the rest. With one accord 
they follow him, but rushing forward the 
agent seizes him by the arm. 

' Now then, boys, come back. He will 
settle with you right enough if you'll only 
listen to reason.' 

Then after a great deal more discussion 
during which the poet, intensely wearied, 
strove to recall the tercets of a sonnet by 
Mallarmej a bargain was struck, and the 
tenants agreed to take twenty-five per 
cent. 

But this arrangement by no means 
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ended our poet's troubles. That veiy 
evening the agent said, in a pause in the 
conversation, ' You must see the tenants 
on all your different properties.' 

' On all my different properties ? And 
where are ray different properties ? ' 

' You have several properties ia the 
north of Mayo ' 

'And where is the north of Mayo?' 

'About thirty miles from here. And 
there you will have an opportunity of 
visiting the tomb of yoiu: ancestor, the 
man who built this house.' 

The poet glanced at the poi'trait above 
his head and relapsed into reveries. He 
seemed however determined to meet his 
fate. On the following morning a car is 
waiting for us at the door, and we start 
on our pilgrimage. During the first eight 
or nine miles the country presents its usual 
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sad aspect of servitude and poverty. We 
see on our right and left the same miser- 
able cabins stuck here and there under the 
potato-fields that feed the family ; poor 
miserable cabins built of loose stones 
without a tree or a bush to hide their 
nakedness or shelter the inmates from the 
wild wet winds — wet with Atlantic surges 
— that howl up and down the bleak roads 
and sterile uplands. The children play 
and pigs wallow on the dung-heap, the 
woman with her worn red petticoats blow- 
ing about her thick red legs, gathers the 
peat in the brown bog that strikes through 
the scanty fields, and along the hillsides 
the woods of the domain lands extend In 
curving lines, and I see the square white 
houses ot the landlords gleammg at the 
end of the vistas — handsome square white 
houses— each is surrounded with a hundred 
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or so of filthy tenements that Providence 
and God have decreed shall unite and 
keep the master in affluence and ease. 
Soon after we enter a small town ; the 
market-place is filled with peasants ; a 
platform has been erected, and, amid a 
number of green flags, a village orator 
explains that the landlord whose house he 
indicates with his finger must not be paid 
a shilling until he agrees to accept thirty 
per cent, reduction ; the orator is followed 
by a fat priest ivho draws subtle distinc- 
tions between the different kinds of 
murder. Two kinds are peculiar to 
Ireland, he declares : behind-the-wall 
murder, and eviction murder, and the 
law of self-preservation is the first law of 
life. We listen for a few minutes, and 
then we climb on to the second car that 
has been prepared for us. The agent sits 
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with a policeman on one side ; Le tliinks 
if he brought his whole escort it might 
excite the tenants to refuse to come to 
terms ; the poet and myself sit on the 
other, the driver sits on a small seat 
perched over the horse's tail ; we are all 
armed to the teeth. So we enter on a 
new country, a country bleaker even than 
the one we left. No landlords live here, 
they only come here to collect rent. 
And to find the tenant face to face with 
nature, removed from the perhaps refining 
influence of his terrible task-master, is a 
mournful sight — the mournful grey of 
these western skies, the morose sterility 
of these desert hills. We do not readily 
understand that a cab-horse may find 
pleasure in life, nor any more do we 
understand what hopes or aspirations may 
animate the peasants who live here striv- 
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ing to cultivate this arid land. Now the 
hills have been left behind and we are 
passing through an interminable stretch of 
bog land ; and even into this wilderness 
eviction has forced the peasant. Out in 
this swamp there are huts, and in the ooze 
and mud the procreation of the human 
race is continued. We pass a dwelHug- 
place that strikes me as being the farthest 
possible limit to which human degradation 
may be extended. Into the bank formed 
by the cutting of the peat a few poles 
have been thrust, and on these poles sods 
of earth have been laid, the front and 
sides are partly built up with soft blacli 
mud. And in this foul den a woman 
has brought up five children, and in 
the swamp a few potatoes are culti- 
vated, but the potato crop has failed this 
year and the family are living on the 
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yellow meal the parish authorities allow 
them. They are boiling it dow in the 
black iron pot, and will probably eat it 
out of the pot, for the hut contains nothing 
but the pot and the straw on which the 
family sleep. The man in a torn shirt 
looking like a wild beast is climbing out 
of the bog hole. ' Whose tenant are 
you ? ' I ask, ' M ' he replies, men- 
tioning my host's name, ' but I have re- 
ceived notice to quit.' ' Is not that the 
best thing that could happen to you ? ' I 
ask. ' Why don't you apply to the Tuke 
fund to be emigrated ? ' 

' Jly wife likes the old country and we 
might be worse off in America.' 

' But you could not be worse off.' 

' Oh, times may mend,* he replies ! 

How times can mend for him I know 
not, and I leave him with a picture cf 
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most awful poverty burnt for ever in my 
memory. 

Then, as we drive to tlie end of this 
region of bog, we see a man approaching. 
It is the bailiff. He tells us that the ten- 
ants are waiting to meet us behind that far 
hill, and there we find ourselves in the 
presence of thirty or forty men. The 
agent and the poet get off the car and 
address them; but it is clear that their 
minds are made up ; they will accept 
nothing less than, thirty per cent. Hop- 
ing that the news of their refusal to 
come to terms will not reach the next 
property before us we proceed, and 
some miles farther on a similar scene 
is re-enacted and with almost similar 
results. 

' It was here your ancestor lived 
before he went to India and made his 
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fortune,' says the agent. ' The old house 
is in ruins, and the chapel where he is 
buried is likewise in ruins ; but would you 
like to see his tomb?' 

'Yes, 1 think I would,' replies the poet ; 
and followed by a group of nearly naked 
peasants all chattering together, some 
explaining their differences with their 
neighbours and begging the landlord to 
interfere; others insisting on a reduction 
of rent, because their crops have failed — 
because 'the potatoes are watery, there 
is no diet in them ' — we approach a 
ruined chapel. With some hesitation, 
the reason of which we do not at first 
understand, one of the peasants shows 
us the gravestone almost hidden from 
sight beneath a monstrous growth of 
nettles. 

After two hundred years the grave 
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has been violated by the peasants for the 
leaden coffin, and the bones of him who 
created all that has been wasted — by 
one generation in terraces, by another in 
race-horses, and by another in dissipation 
in Paris, lie scattered about the ground 
trodden by chance of the passing feet of 
the peasant. 

Notwithstanding his cynicism my 
fiiend was touched to the heart. Three 
days afterwards he began a poem on 
the subject, the chief merit of which 
lay in the ingenuity of rhyming Lilith 
with lit. 
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Me. Blake lives in a great square box- 
like house, placed in the centre of a wet 
lawn, set about with melancholy trees. 
The lawn is let to a grazier, and herds of 
cattle feed even to the hall door. The 
beasts tramp through the laurels across 
the terraces, and the walks are covered 
with cow-dung ; every ornamental fence 
has been broken down,- the cut stone has 
slipped out of the corner walls of the 
stable and garden, and in slush, neglect, 
and ruin the aspect of these places is that 
of a decaying farmyard. If you pull the 
shaky bell-handle you will hear a mourn- 
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fill ringing far away down in tlie distant 
corridor ; j'ou will be kept waiting a long 
time, but eventually the butler, aa old, 
shabby, and decrepit creature, whose life 
has been passed in ever- humbling servitude, 
will open the door to you. He is now 
dressed in his master's old clothes — they 
are three sizes too large for him, and the 
sleeves of the coat are turned up some 
five or six inches. Like everything else 
ia Ireland he bears signs of better days ; 
and, through all the shabbiness and all the 
poverty, you see the fashionable London 
servant. He i.s the rat that has not left 
the sinking ship, and he has starved even 
to this. Still there is an air of fashion in 
the way he shows you into the drawing- 
room — a fadingly furnished room^heavy 
antique chairs and sofas, a broken piano, 
and some lamentable pictures "of '-dogs 
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going after birds. This was good enougli 
for yesterday, it is good enough for to-day, 
and to-morrow we may not fae here. You 
sit on a sofa which seems to be stuffed 
with the national potato, and you seek 
for something to read. There is nothing 
but the ' Freeman's Journal,' and mechani- 
cally you glance through the daily list of 
outrages until a worn and uninteresting 
lady enters. Platitude is read in every 
gesture, trouble in every look ; she iatro- 
duces you to her six children, and asks 
you to have a cup of tea. An effort is 
made to speak of London, but in a few 
minutes the conversation has lapsed into 
the usual and never-ceasing wailing con- 
cerning the prospects of the country — 
in other words the chances of collecting 
rent. 

The story of Mr. Blake's hfe is as 
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i'ollows : — When he came of age his father 
made him an allowance of three hundred 
a year, and sent him to London to see 
the "world and if possible to pick up an 
heiress. He took a couple of fiimished 
rooms in Dnke Street, St. James's, and 
then came the whelming desire to eat of 
the fruit and gather the flowers of hfe — 
to dine in fashionable places, to feel deli- 
cately dressed, to be chic, to avoid the 
public road of dust and heat, and choose 
a pleasant by-path adorned with flowers 
and where but few are seen. , . All Irish 
gentlemen are sportsmen. Mr. Blake has 
a friend in a hunting county, and to bring 
a couple of horses and go and stay with 
him is the first step, Mr. Blake is a first- 
rate rider, the horses turn out well, and 
he sells them for twice as much as he gave 
for them. He buys some more and 
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disposes of them on equally advantageous 
terras. He repeats the trick again and 
again, with varying success, until at the 
end of the season he returns to London 
crazed with the money he has made, with 
pleasure, with flattery, and a prospect 
of gay life. Having some hundreds of 
pounds in the bank he henceforth pays a 
pound a day for a handsome apartment 

and he goes to tlie Gaiety Theatre 

At the Gaiety Theatre he meets Maud. 
Maud, who sings in the chorus or dances 
in the ballet, delights in supper parties, and 
is insatiable as regards the number of her 
admirers. For some months he enjoys 
the privilege of paying Maud's bills and be- 
ing constantly at her side. About August 
Mr. Blake begins to look anxiously to the 
hunting season as a moans of replenishing 
his exhausted exchequer. This time he 
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goes down to Northamptonshire with five 
horses, but the horses fall lame, he loses 
his moaey at cards, everything goes wrong, 
and there is nothing to do but to have 
recourse to the Jews. Luck comes again 
and luck goes again, but the expenses 
remain the same, and at last the end 
comes, and there is the usual storm of 
sighs and bitter recriminations. Never- 
theless at his club that evening Mr. Blake 
comes to the conclusion that after ail it 
was perhaps for the best, indeed a glance 
at his bank-book convinces him that the 
rupture came not one hour too soon — 
and marriage loomed above (he horizon. 
Henceforth Mr. Blake is a reformed man. 
He calls on the Jesuits in Farm Street, and 
he is seen at various luncheon parties in 
"Bayswater ; and for a year he made love 
to every girl he met in the hopes she 
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might be the heiress whose fortune would 
pay off the mortgages that ' to a certain 
extent crippled the property.' But the 
heiress never came, and if she did she was 
invariably engaged to some one else ; and 
the money-lenders were pressing, so press- 
ing that after five years' dissipation Mr. 
Blake had to return home to economise ; 
and soon after his broken-hearted father 
— who had lived in London and returned 
home some thirty years ago in exactly the 
same way — died, leaving his son to get out 
of the money-lenders' clutches as best he 
could. But six thousand pounds is a 
large sum, and press the tenants as he 
would, though he might demand premiums 
for the letting of every farm, Mr. Blake 
found that if he wanted to make both 
ends meet he would have to deprive 
himself of every pleasure — that is to say 
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he woLild have to live in Eoscoramon all 
the year round ; at the most he could not 
hope to spend more than a fortnight in 
London. He can still keep a couple of 
horses, he can get as much shooting and 
tennis-playing as he desires, and for six 
months his longing for London is neither 
bitter nor profound. There is only one 
thing that troubles him, and that is a 
haunting and irritating remembrance of 
Maud, not perhaps of the Maud he knew 
and admired in the Strand, for his love once 
so personal has now become catholic. . . . 
A young unmarried landlord is an 
object of the keenest interest to the 
peasant women of Ireland ; so soon as he 
settles down to live at home, the drama 
commences. The mother and the comely 
daughter are loitering at the hall-door. 
The door opens, and the young master 
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He admires the girl's rosy cheeks 
and tiikes an interest in her. Three clays 
after when he is out shooting he meets the 
girl. She tells him she wants to go out to 
service, speaks of going to England. He 
easily dissuades ]ier, and takes her in as 
housekeeper. Biddy's brothers ai-e trans- 
ferred from the fields to the stables, and 
some become grooms, bailiffs, and game- 



Five years bring five children. Mr. 
Blake is weary of his numerous dependents, 
and he is harassed by debts. The money- 
lender has been paid, but other debts have 
been contracted and are pressing on him 
sorely. How is he to relieve himself? There 
is no way but marriage, A neighbour has 
an elderly daughter whom he has never 
been able to get rid of; he is a rich grazier 
and he can give her seven thousand pounds 
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clown. Seven thousand pounds is Eldo- 
rado to embatTasscd Mr. Blake, and lie 
proceeds at ouce to come to terms with 
Biddy and Biddy's family. The father-in- 
law declares that he could not hear of 
their remaining in the country, to America 
they must go if the marriage is to be, and 
to America Biddy and her live children 
are sent, the brothers elect to start for 
England, the father and mother are given 
twenty pounds, and Mrs. Blake takes the 
place vacated by the discarded Biddy. 

About every landlord's house ia Ire- 
land traces are found of immorality with 
peasant women, and it is cujious to note 
the proportion of tenants that bear the 
landlords' names, and often at a petty 
sessions the magistrate will not convict 
the prisoner because he knows Blake to 
be his half-brother or his son. 
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Sometimes, before the birth of her 
eleventh child, the landlord takes Biddy to 
church, aud puts the ring on her finger, 
and the baby who is born two months 
after is legitimate and heir to the property 
— and title, if there be one in the family. 
Tlie young landlord grows up amid his 
illegitimate brothers and sisters, for whom 
the father is striving fo lay by a few thou- 
sand pounds. I know of no novelist who 
has touched this subject, and yet liow full 
it is of poor Imraau nature : vice, de- 
gradation, pity, hard-heartedness, grow on 
its every branch like blackberries in an 
autumn hedge. 

The first three or four years that suc- 
ceeded his marriage were happy ones ; 
Ireland was quiet, rents were paid, and 
his wife's fortune had relieved Mr, Blake 
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of his personal debts. But in 77 came 
the periodic failure of the potato crop, 
and the people starvecl. Enactments 
were issued by the thousand, and the 
country was about to be depopulated 
again as it was before in '49. He 
who knows Ireland knows what it is to 
pass from a region where the hovels are 
plentiful, and the gaunt hill-sides are 
divided into patclies by wails — loose 
round- stones piled one on top of the 
other — to a region of wide pasture lands 
where herds upon herds of bullocks graze. 
Look at the fragment of ruined cottage, 
and think of the misery and woe. Family 
after family were dug out with crowbar" 
and pick, as if they were rabbits, and 
were driven forth to die or to find their 
way to America. Many died, but the sur- 
vivors and their sons are now wealthy 
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men in New York, Chicago, and Boston ; 
and it is they who supply Parnell with 
money to prosecute to exile and ruin the 
war against landlordism. 

I am a landlord to-day, but I will 
recognise it as a fact that had not Davitt 
organised the Land League in 78, a great 
clearance of peasants would have been 
again made in '78. Mr. Blake is not a 
hard-hearted man, Iiut in Ireland we are 
accustomed to evictions, and no doubt he 
would have cleared his property of as 
many tenants as possible, and have re- 
organised it on a system of grazing. Por 
since '49 every good landlord regrets his 
goodness ; when we pass the great tracts 
of pasture land with the fragment of 
ruined cottage we say in our hearts : ' Oh 
that I had, or my father had, evicted like 
the others in '49 ! ' 
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Ml". Blake's estate is one of the worst 
in the West of Ireland ; Mr. Blake has 
two himdred tenants, there is not a man 
on the estate who is wortli a hundred 
pounds, and most of liis tenants live out 
on the verge of the bog, where they till a 
few wretched acres of land, and for which 
they pay on an average from four to five 
pounds a year. Mr. Blake's rental stands 
at two thousand a year, but his father who 
kept race-horses put a mortgage of five 
per cent, on the estate, for which five per 
cent, interest is paid a year. Then the 
widow is in receipt of three, and the 
younger children of two, hundred a year ; 
Mr. Blake's agent takes five per cent, of 
the gross rental, for Mr. Blake must have 
an agent, it is the custom iu Ireland to 
have agents, and this is so partly because 
the landlords are too fine gentlemen to do 
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their own business, partly because a third 
person can deal more summarily with tlie 
tenants than the landlord. In '81 the Land 
Act knocked three hundred more off his 
income, leaving, when tases and bad debts 
are deducted, something about four hun- 
dred a year for our typical landlord to live 
on. For, mark you, all losses must bo 
borne by the unfortunate Mr. Blake — all 
bad debts, and the forcible reduction of 
rent ordained by the Land Act of '81 come 
out of bis pocket — the mortgagees, the 
■widow and the younger children lose not 
one penny, no matter what disastrous 
seasons time may bring ; no matter what 
Radical Land Bills Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Parnell may force through the House of 
Commons ; and yet they, mortgagees, 
widow, and younger children all draw 
their income from the same aource as the 
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landlord. Herein lies, it seems to me, the 
great injustice of the Land Bill of '81 and 
likewise of the Bill on which Mr. Parnell 
is speaking as I write this very line ; 
if rents are reduced by State interven- 
tion, no distinction should be made in 
proprietorship — mortgagees, widow, etc., 
should bear a proportional loss. 

But will the mai^n that the Land Act 
of '81 left to the proprietor, will it con- 
tinue to be paid ? This is the tenible ' To 
be or not to be ' that now gnaws at every 
landlord's heart, and most of all at Mr. 
Blake's ; for he has sis children to support, 
and he is now forty and incapable of earn- 
ing a shilling unless perhaps as a common 
labourer. Is it possible that the entire 
upper class of a country will be deprived 
of all its worldly goods and turned adrift 
out on the world to starve, and that 
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we shall soon have a country composed 
exclusively of peasants ? Never has the 
world seen, no not even France in time 
of revolution, such a reversal of for- 
tune as that which is threatened in 
Ireland. And it is far from certain that 
this change in the affairs of men will not 
come to pass. Ireland is now quiet ; at 
the sign of Mr, ParneU murder and 
violence have ceased, but when he finds 
that lie and his party are powerless to 
obtain Home Eule he will say, like Pilate, 
'I wiU wash my hands of the blood of 
these men ; ' and then outrage and murder 
will again make the land horrible, and the 
tenant-farmers will again dictate their 
terms to the landlords and those of this 
already enfeebled class, whom the assassin 
scare will gradually starve to death or 
exile. 
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THE TENANT-FARMER. 

Micky Mor4N is a tenant-farmer. His 
holding consists of ten acres of land, not 
set in one compact flat about the cabin 
which he built himself by (he roadside, 
but scattered here and there through the 
surrounding farms : to get at his oat -field 
he has to cross his neighbour's potato- 
garden, and this right of way is condu- 
cive, as may be easily imagined, to fierce 
disputes, 

The sua is setting behind the blue 
band of mountains, the islands with their 
hanging shadows shove their black noses 
like fish through the motionless silver of 
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tlie lake, and now tlie pale elusive distance 
floats away in long curving lines, in tones 
of grey and rose ; the quacking of the 
ducks in the reeds adds an exquisite still- 
ness to the scene. But suddenly the 
sonorous shores resound with oaths, and 
the tranquil evening is rent with screams 
for vengeance ; women rush for pitchforks 
and spades, the children crowd out of the 
filthy hovel, and Micky Moran has much 
difficulty in escaping with his life. 

Micky Moran is a etrong-built man of 
forty-five : a pair of corduroy trousers, a 
frieze coat, a dark discoloured skin with 
scanty whiskers, a snub nose, blue eyes 
set deep under a low forehead, receding 
temples and square-set jaws. His face is 
expresiive of meanness, suUenness, stu- 
pidity ; he is obviously nearer to the earth 
than the Saxon ; he reminds me of some 
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low earth-animal whose nature liaa not 
yet risen from out the soil. He ia 
evidently of a degenerate race — a race 
that has been left behind — and should 
perish, like the black rat perished before 
the brown and more ferocious species. 
Micky is not a Celt, he is a Fin. Ages 
ago the Fins were defeated by the Celts 
and driven into the outlying districts of 
Connaught; there they should have died, 
but owing to their extraordinary power 
of reproduction they are now making 
headway against the superior races. If 
pestilence or war do not intervene, families 
of ten will win the battle of existence for 
the most ill-favoured race that ever trod 
the earth. And Micky's and his wife's 
philoprogenitiveness is quite up to the 
average ; they are ten in family. His 
eldest son and daughter are in America, 
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tJie two next are working in different 
employments va. Manchester, at home 
there is a baby in arms, three children, 
three, four, and six years of age, a boy of 
seventeen and Mary a girl of eighteen. 
Poor Mary ! She went in for making a big 
catch and got herself into trouble. 

The Irish peasants are the most moral 
people in the world. Their morality fails 
only when their landlord covets their 
daughter, and that custom being a sur- 
vival of the serfdom of the past is rapidly 
dying out. But in certain parishes where 
the riding of the priest is feeble, the young 
girls in order to get husbands allow them- 
selves to be seduced, counting on the 
influence that will be brought to bear 
on the young man that he will marry 
them afterwards. In all other ways they 
are as I say the most moral (using the 
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word moral m its limited, not its general, 
sense) people in the world. And this 
special morality is necessitated by their 
mode of living, their ignorance, their 
siiperstitioQ. For to save their floclrs 
from sin — I jnean the sin tlie most gene- 
rally hatefid to the spirit and teaching of 
the Catholic Church — the priests encour- 
age early marriages ; in Ireland you 
seldom see a yomig man who is not 
married, and there is in all classes a very 
general absence of any practical theory of 
life, and much dull acquiescence in the 
belief that God does not bring life into 
the world without providing for it. If 
you bear this in mind, and if you take into 
account that the Irish peasant has lived 
for centuries in a damp, black, miserable 
hole from which he was espelled if he 
did not give up his daughter, if he did not 
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vote as the sigent told him, you mil begia 
to understand why he is grossly supersti- 
tious and stupidly improvident, and why 
he breeds blindly like a newt in the wet 
and the slime. The Irish race is one that 
has been forgotten and left behind in a 
bog hole; it smells of the wet earth, its 
face seems as if made of it, and its ideas 
are moist and dull, and as sterile as peat. 

A dim idea floats in the minds of the 
young men that they had better leave 
home, that there is not much to do, not 
much to hope for in the plot of ground 
that they till on a hili-side of this far 
western land ; but the agitator comes along 
and declares that Ireland is for the Irish, 
that her children must not go away. The 
young man thinks over what he has heard 
at the meetmg, and as he walks home he 
stops to speak to his neighbour's daughter. 
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He admires her rosy cheeks, and her 
hideous thick red legs do not strilte him as 
abominable, for he has never seen others ; 
he meets her the following evening and 
they pass from the lane into the shadows 
of the fields. "Why detail the sequel ? 
Mary knows that in due time her father, 
mother, and above all the priest, will 
intervene, and that the young man will be 
forced to marry her. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred these tactics prove suc- 
cessful, but Mary is the exception that ' 
proves the rule. Actuated by the lauda- 
ble desire to do as well for herself as pos- 
sible, she made eyes at the best farii iu 
her village — a young man whose father 
farmed something like thirty acres of land. 
Up to a certain point evei-ything went as 
well and as successfully with Mary as the 
most hopeful • Irish maiden could desire. 
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As to the present there had been nothing 
extravagant or eccentric in Mary's con- 
duct ; she bad proceeded on the most 
approved principles, and her father and 
mother looked upon her with love and 
respect, seeing in her the wife of their rich 
neighbour, and they waited anxiously for 
the time to come when she would throw 
herself into their arms and confess her 
sad condition. When this occurred about 
three months after, hke good parents that 
, they were, they took immediate steps 
to rehabilitate their daughter in the 
opinion of the world. They went round 
to see the father of the young man, who 
declared his son to be as innocent as the 
new-born babe, or rather as the babe un- 
born. The priest was applied to ; but he 
was of the old school, a quiet man who 
loved his Latin authors and his glass 
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of punch, and hia denimcJation of the 
young man from the altar did not seem 
to change anything in the young man's 
determination, and the publication of the 
banns seemed as far off as ever. Threats 
and violence were then resorted to, the 
outraged parents summoned their cousins 
and their uncles, and a moonlight expedi- 
tion was spoken of ; but the young man 
was a prominent member of the League, 
and the project had to be abandoned. 
The young man continued to deny the 
seduction, and when at last it became clear 
that he could not be forced into marrying, 
the fallen woman was driven irom the 
hearth she had disgraced, and told to 
make her way to the workhouse, the 
proper place for her to bring her bastard 
brat into the world. 

I shall not forget the last time I saw 
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Mary. She was living on the conliaes of 
the village in a hollow in the hill-side 
built about with rough stones and covered 
with clods of earth ; a still more horrible 
dwelling-place than the one she had been 
driven from, with an old woman who had 
been a priest's servant. There she had 
been delivered of her child. No one 
speaks to her ; and in the morning and 
evening you see her sitting under the 
hawthorn tree, sole tree of that wild 
landscape. She nurses the child, and her 
thighs and bosom are bare, and the wind 
is full of her wailing, and as you turn and 
see her sitting — lonely, oh ! so lonely— she 
is as touching a picture of human misery 
as the mind of man can conceive. 



I have said that Micky Moran's farm 
consists often acres of land. 
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For these ten acres he used to pay a 
yearly rent of nine pounds five shillings, 
but the Land Act of '81 reduced his rent 
to seven pounds. An acre and a half is 
devoted to potatoes, three acres and a 
half to oats, and the remainder is in grass 
on which he feeds a few sheep and a 
yearling calf. The sheep generally die, 
and the calf often dies, and if the milk 
does not fail the family lives upon yellow 
meal which is bought with the money the 
daughter sends home from America, where 
she works as kitchen-maid, and the money 
the son sends from Manchester, where he 
works as barman in a public-house. And 
here I must say a word in praise of the 
conduct of the Irish children towards 
their parents. Never do they forget 
them ; I have known sons and daughters 
who have been away in America for ten, 
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yes and fifteen, years, and who regularly 
send liome tlieir savings to tlie old couple 
in Ireland. But how does Micky Moran 
pay his rent? Some of the rent comes 
from America and Manchester, some from 
the sale o£ the pig, and then Micky 
Moran goes to England every year to do 
harvest work, and if he is lucky he re- 
turns with half-a-dozen pounds. The farm, 
although it be not a profitable concern, 
is at least a plot of ground where the 
wife may bear children and the pig may 
wallow. From our point of view Micky 
Moran's hfe has been neither pleasant nor 
successful. He was born in the darkness 
and damp of a hovel, and excepting the 
months of the year when he goes to 
England to earn the rent, he has lived in 
it. Moreover he and his fathei before 
him have lived in daily and nightly fear 
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of being evicted from their horrid home; 
for the possibility of the Moran family 
being able to supply the yearly demands 
of the agent has never been even at best 
of times more than a bare possibility. 
Since his name was substituted for his 
father's in the agent's books, he has re- 
ceived innumerable notices to quit, and 
his sheep and his pig and his calf have 
been seized for rent on many occasions. 
But by making great sacrifices he lias 
always been able to keep a roof over his 
bead. 

It was however a very had year for 
poor Moran ; everything went against 
him : the potato crop had failed, his pig 
and his sheep had died. Then he wrote 
to his sons in Manchester, and to his 
daughter in Kew York, but the young 
people could not make up the money, and 
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the sheriff's officers were at the broker's 
door. Micky Moran threw himself into 
the arms of the League that were ex- 
tended to save him. Moran was saved. 
The agent was fired at, and when the 
sheriff's officers, protected by a hundred 
police, came to evict, they were met by 
some thousand people who pelted them 
with stones and forced them to retreat. 
Henceforth Micky Moran understood his 
power ; in company with the other 
tenants he attended and told him iiatly 
that they would pay no rent unless they 
were allowed a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. 'We do not expect the land 
for nothing,' they said, ' but we must have 
it at a fair rent. 

So it was that Micky Moran first 
defied the law ; but his connection with 
crime did not end here. The son who 
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remained at home now goes out every 
night for a walk on the road ; and not to 
meet a girl, but half-a-dozen young fellows 
like himself, varying in age from eighteen 
to twenty-sis. Sometimes they go to the 
pubhc-hoLise which Balzac in his novel, 
' Les Paysans ' — that most wonderful 
anticipation of all the phenomena of the 
Irish crises — calls ' the people's parliament,' 
but more often they go to each other's 
houses, where they sit and talk till mid- 
uight. Now they are at Morans. A 
great peat fire is blazing on the hearth, 
and the licking red flames and the heaps 
of white ash are a picturesque decoration ; 
and then the sheep-dog curled up in 
beautiful attitude, the sharp nose resting 
on the paws, his long coat glistening. 
The chins and hands of the speakers stand 
out in trenchant contrast, and the squalor 
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of the background is concealed in roman- 
tic shadow. The mother and younger 
children have gone through the hole of 
the dividing wall, and the bed in which 
the girl sleeps is vague and shadowy. 
The men speak in Irish and in under- 
tones ; they sit round the fire on logs of 
■wood, and they are drawn close together. 
Micky smokes in the chimney comer, and 
sullenly acquiesces in what is said. The 
young men are bolder than he, and he 
fears that there will be, as he puts it, 
'Bad work done before long.' In truth 
the conversation does seem a little dan- 
gerous. They are talking of their land- 
lord's bailiff. 

' If it weren't for that son of a , 

Ferick, Mr. Blake would give us the thirty 
per cent.' 

' He would ; but Ferick can do what 
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he likes with him : hasu't he got the best 
land in the parish ? ' 

' Wasn't it only ten years ago that he 
took up five acres from which Widow 
Flanagan was evicted ? ' 

' And he would do the same again if 
he had the chance.' 

' He thinks he'll be a landlord one 
of these days in the parish. Don't they 
say that he has five hundred pounds put 
away in the bank ? ' 

' And haven't you heard that he has 
an ejectment decree out against Patrick 
Murphy, your uncle ? and if he gets him 
put out he "wiU take up the land.' 

' He nor the likes of him will never 
take up Patrick Murphy's land, not as long 
as there's lead to be bought in Ireland.' 

' He would walk on us all if he 
could, but I think his time is nearly up.' 
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' It is if he has taken out a decree 
against Patrick Murphy, and no mistake.' 

' I will for one, and I think there are 
a couple of boys in the parish.' 

' Begorra, he must be got rid of ! We 
can stand him no more.' 

' We might get some help from the 
League ; leastways we might ask what the 
League thinks of him. We will speak to 
Daly after mass next Sunday. I don't 
think he knows that there is a decree out 
against Patrick Miu'phy,' 

This convei-sation caused Jlicky Moran 
mucli anxiety, and had he been able he 
woiJd have prevented his son from at- 
tending Mass on the foUowiag Sunday. 
But the boy was obstinate, and then 
Micky reflected that to lose Mass 

Inherited beliefs and customs, profit- 
able although their rejeclioii may be, cannot 
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bo put aside at will by force of will, and 
some years will elapse before Micky and 
his likes will say that the land they till is 
theirs, and will by force of numbers — by 
that force that having nothing to lose brings 
— will gradually terrify the mortgaged 
landowners into bankruptcy; but sooner 
or later this will come to pass, and then, 
when the estates are put up for auction, 
Micky Moran and his like will terrify, 
with assassination and threats of assassi- 
nation all intending purchasers away — 
will, in fine, by an intermittingness of 
effort, win back to the Celt the land that 
was taken from the Celt. 
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THE PRIEST. 

Fathee Tom Shannon is the son of a 
village grocer. Having shown more than 
ordinary inteUigence at school it was hoped 
that he would devote himself to patriotism, 
but being of a sober, mUd, and retiring 
disposition, it was eventually decided that 
he was more fitted to be a priest. Priest- 
hood and patriotism are the only ways of 
advancement open in Ireland to those who 
are not landlords. Father Tom was there- 
fore sent to Maynooth. (Maynooth is a 
college subventioned by the State for the 
education of those who intend to enter 
the Iri&h priesthood.) There he remained 
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six years learning Latin and theology. 
He was ordained when he was twenty- 
three, and immediately after he was 
allotted a curacy among the mountains, 
and when he had served God for about 
ten years in this humble position the 
bishop ga.ve hini a parish, and this is 
the highest position he may hope to 
attain to. 

Let us look at liis house. It is a long 
cottage, whitewashed and solidly thatched, 
and stands in a green field : it faces the 
high road. The door is painted, the 
windows are t!n-ee feet by four, and a 
spray of woodbine clambers about one 
comer ; there are a few trees and a paling. 
It is clean^ — ^it is, in a word, inhabitable ; 
it is the one point in the vast abyss which 
lies between the hovels of tlie peasants 
and tile largu square houses of the land- 
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lorda. There is a little brasa knocker on 
the door ; you knock, and the priest's 
servant — they are all the same, nonde- 
script women of fifty — dressed in a red 
petticoat — barely covering her naked legs, 
her shoidders arc covered with a shawl, 
opens the door, and saluting you with a 
curtsey, asks you to walk into the parlour. 
You are in the very narrowest of passages, 
and you are conscious that there are all 
sorts of rooms about you — rooms run up 
hurriedly with ill-fitting boards and rudely 
papered. These arrangements were neces- 
sary, for Eather Siiannon has three sisters 
dependent upon him for support, and the 
promiscuity of the cabin is not possible in 
the priest's house. The shutting of doors 
and the flying steps you heard as you 
waited on the doorstep were the three 
sisters leaving the parlour. For more 
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than all else the Irish priest is diffident of 
his female relations, and he anxiously keeps 
them out of sight as much as possible. 
The lot of these poor women is a hard 
one : they cannot associate with the 
peasant women, and if the Catholic land- 
lord would strain a point and invite them 
to an occasional lunch party, their brother 
would not allow them to accept. And 
tiie same scrupulousness pervades his en- 
tire conduct in his relations with women. 
Shakespeare says : ' For one chaste man 
I will show you twenty lascivious turtles,' 
but this was because Shakespeare did not 
know the Irish priesthood. They may, 
and they no doubt do, occasionally get 
drunk, and it cannot be denied that their 
utterances on the altar savour strongly of 
incentive to murder, but of other im- 
morality they know nothing. Their 
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behaviour on this point is moat curious 
indeed, and how so large a body of men 
can live so free from reproach would prove 
an interesting subject for physiological 
and psychological analysis. That tliey sin 
and elude discovery, no one who knows 
the country, no one who knows how they 
live apart, every eye fised upon them, 
would believe for a moment. It is said that 
they undergo a fortifying discipline for 
two years at Maynooth, which exceeds in 
severity that endured by the early Fathers 
of the Church. 

In Father Tom's parlour there is a 
fragment of ragged carpet, a small book- 
case, some dilapidated chairs, and a piano. 
Father Tom is a large, heavy man, he 
walks with his stomach advanced — there 
is much ostentation in his walk, there is 
treachery in the long warm squeeze of his 
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liaiul, and dissimulafion in tlie unctuous 
words of welcome with which he greets 
you. But Father Tom is better than the 
first impression would lead you to believe ; 
he is no doubt arrogant, vain, and his in- 
telligence, notwithstanding the parade he 
makes of it, you soon perceive is limited 
and of a common kind. He affects an 
interest in literature, he alludes to pictures 
he has read or is acquainted with through 
the mediam of engravingSj but it is not 
until the conversation becomes political 
that Father Tom comes forth fully fledged 
in all the glory of patriotism and priesthood. 
He speaks of all the principal Members of 
the House of Commons by name, and on 
the slightest provocation he will explain 
to you their views and the arguments 
with which they uphold their views. He 
astonishes you with Ms knowledge of Free 
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Trade, and be bewilders you with the 
reasons that may be adduced for the 
adoption of some sort of protection tariff; 
and his lengthened discourse is broken 
up by ' Now do take a glass of wine. . . 
let merun and get you a glass of wine. . . 
now you must take a glass of wine. . . 
do you prefer port or sherry ? After 
your walk I am sure you woidd like a 
glass of wine ' . . and even when you 
have taken up your hat and stick he will 
hold your hand in his large fat paw, and 
continue to press you to drink, and as you 
walk away you hear him crying after you, 
. . ' I wish you would, you must not go 
away without having had a glass of 
wine.' 

You have talked a great deal with 
Father Tom, and you saw that he was nerv- 
ously anxious to prove to you that he was 
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in no way behind time, that he was in 
every sense of the word np to date. 
Father Tom was very ansious to convince 
you of his modernity, and curiously 
enough this is the very quality that he 
is lacking in. Ireland has moved rapidly 
in the last eight or nine years, many have 
been left behind in the race, and Father 
Tom, although he is far from suspecting it, 
is one of these. Father Tom is a com- 
promise between the priest of the last 
generation — the benign old man who loved 
his Horace and prepared his favourite 
landlord's sons for a public school in 
England, and the drunken demagogue of 
the present day who preaches assassination 
from the altar. The majority of the 
prieste of Ireland are of Eather Tom's 
persuasion. He believes in nearly all that 
is supposed to represent progress : peasant 
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proprietors, fair rents, and Home Eule ; he 
will denounce land-grabbing — (land-grab- 
bing is willingness to take land from 
which another has been evicted) — bnt 
Father Tom is a little diffident about 
accepting the principle of boycotting. 
And here I must beg leave to make a 
digression and explain the meaning and 
the origin of the word boycotting. Cap- 
tain Boycott is a friend and neighbour of 
mine in the West. He is as fine a 
sportsman as I ever knew, a feai'less 
rider and an excellent shot ; a man who 
never bestowed a passing thought on im- 
morality of any kind, and when it was vio- 
lently thrust upon him, strove to the best 
of his power to shirk the responsibility. 
It was in the autnmn of 1879, that Cap- 
tain Boycott, who was then Lord Erne's 
agent, declared, in spite of all warning, that 
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be would collect his lordship's rents if 
there was law in the land. When his 
determination to evict at all cost and all 
risk became known it was reported 
through the county that the Captain had 
been to London, and had strongly advised 
Lord Erne against giving any reduction 
whatever. This was not to be borne, 
and when the news reached the head office 
of the League, in Dublin, advice was sent 
to Mayo that pressure should be put on 
the people, that Captain Boycott's servants 
should be forced to leave him, that no one 
should sell him bread, food, or wine ; that 
his crops should be left to rot in the fields. 
These counsels were received with en- 
thusiasm, and acted upon vigorously. 
Soon it required a hundred police to save 
the Captain from assassination, and when 
labourers came from the North to save 
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his crops tbe anger of the peasants waxed 
louder, and their resolution not to miss 
their vengeance became more and more 
marked. I shall never forget when I saw 
a regiment of soldiers encamped on the 
poor man's lawn, and he, looking hke a 
hunted animal walking up and down 
between the huts, a repeating rifle imder 
his arm, two revolvers and a long dagger 
in his belt. Like a comet the verb ' to 
boycott' appeared, it was passed from 
mouth to mouth, it was caught up by the 
reporter, and passed on to the leader 
writer ; soon after it appeared in magazines 
and books, and within two years of its 
birth it was as firmly established as any 
word in our language, and every future 
lexicographer will have to include it. 
To-day it is not considered slang, and would 
be used by our most elegant writers. The 
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ready adoption of this word seems to 
indicate the rapid advance of the Irish 
struggle and the inevitableness of Irish 
idea in the future. 

It is Sunday morning. High up in the 
cold air the chapel-bell is clanging harshly, 
and the reverberation travelling over 
stony upland and boggy plain summons 
the villagers to Mass. They are coming 
along the grey roads, and they stand 
against those endless grey stone walls to 
let the landlord's carriage pass. The wo- 
men and girls carry their bools and stock- 
ings in their hands ; from long custom they 
prefer to walk bare-footed. Presently 
they will find a q^uiet corner where they 
win finish their toilet. The very old 
men are dressed in the traditional tail- 
coats and breeches ; they pass, mumbhng 
their toothless gums, evidently a little 
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troublcLl by the new ideas and the new 
action of Ireland of to-day. The chapel 
gate is plastered with bills announcing a 
Land League meeting ; and, standing on 
the grave-stones, the young men watch the 
great lumbering carriage of a neighbour- 
ing landlord drive up to the door. They 
guess how annoyed he will be at the sight 
of the proclamations calling on the tenant- 
farmers to assemble in thousands and put 
down the land-grabbers, and the land- 
thieves. And they are right ; the landlord 
looks abashed, he seems ashamed of his 
fine carriage, and he is terrified like 
someone who knows his doom is writ- 
ten, although it has not been spoken 
judicially. 

The young men we saw talking round 
Micky Moran's fire are now grouped 
round a tombstone, and in veiled words 
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and covert insinuation they discuss the 
necessity for Ferick's ' removal.' Appar- 
ently they are asking the advice of 
Daly, a tall young man who stands by, 
one foot on the toftib, listening atten- 
tively. In dress and maimer ho seems a 
little superior to the others. He is careful 
not to answer any of the questions that 
are put to him, and he advances no 
opinion except that if all they say is true, 
and he has heard as much in another 
quarter, ' that Ferick ought to be boy- 
cotted.' He leans to the opinion that 
boycotting is Ijetter than ' removal.' As 
he speaks he turns to cast a contemptuous 
look at the priest who is passing towards 
the door of the sacristy. 

Father Tom is proud, ostentatious, 
overbearing, and it is maddening to him 
to know that there exists anyone in his 
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parisli who dares to sneer at Ms authority. 
It has been whisperetl that young Daly 
does not believe in God, and thinks priests 
should be prosecuted under the Vagrancy 
Acts. What evil so poisonous as this? 
The flame of Father Tom's hatred is 
blown red; he will crush this viper, he 
will stamp out this impudent upstart ; 
there shall be no followers of Voltaire 
in his parish ; to pervert the minds of the 
young from the truths of the Holy Eonian 
Catholic Church. What was this upstart 
talking of? No doubt preaching infidelity 
or plotting outrstge on man or beast. 
Ferick has been threatened, and it is well 
known that his life is in danger ; murder 
is forgiven in the confessional, but for wil- 
ful infidelity there can be no salvation. 
Then the agitation against rent is exceed- 
ing its natural limits, for now the tenant- 
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farmers refuse to pay the village shop- 
keepers as readily as they do the landlords 
— Father Tom's parents are grocers. 
Alarmed at the steady increase of out- 
rages in his parish, and indignant at the 
opposition that was ofiered to the shop- 
keepers when they attempted to enforce 
their claims by law, Father Tom for some 
time back had been coDsidering the Land 
Question from a different side. 

He who has not attended Mass in an 
Irish Chapel cannot judge of Irish life; — 
its three or four aspects are strangely 
reflected and sharply epitomised in that 
fugitive hour. You have the Irish land- 
scape well in your mind's eye — the grey 
sky and blue mountains in a ring, the 
hovels, the grey stony uplands, and the 
miles of brown bog where the curlews are 
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flying. Siiy then, if it is not parcel of this 
gaunt white cliapel, through whose broken 
windows the swallows fly circling ? In the 
micldle of the earthen floor there is a rude 
font for holy water, and in their haste and 
devotion the peasants splash the water so 
that it seems like an ahreuvoir where 
cattle have been lately drinking. There 
are a few pews ; tliose next to the Com- 
munion rails are reserved for the land- 
lords. The iliifl' on the bended neck of 
the girl is gold in the beam of white light 
that ftills across the chapel, she prays 
gracefully, with refinement, addressing 
God in sweet and conventional phrases, 
and the delicate odour of verveme rises out 
of silk and fur and evaporates ; the peasant 
women wrapped in their long black cloaks 
are bent double over the pews ; their thin, 
long, yellow hands extended beyond thci]' 
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faces clutcli a rosary feverislily ; some of 
the men are down 011 their hands and 
knees grovelUng, some kneel with straiglit 
backs, chins lifted, breasts advanced — 
poses that recall those of martyred saints ; 
they groan they strike their breasts, their 
hearts are full of the gross superstition 
of the moment, they address God in the 
coarse langiiage of the cabin ; out of their 
torn shirts, revealing the beast-like hair of 
their breasts, rises the rancid sweat of the 
fields ; and the sour smells of frieze and the 
heavy, earthy smells of the cabin are as an 
almost palpable dust in the intense morn- 
ing light as it flows through the windoivs. 
Tiiey cough and groan as they pray, and 
the spittle splashes on the floor. 

Father Tom continues his murmuring 
at the altar, ajid as he mimibles through 
t)T3 well-knnwn Latin, he ohev>'s the cud 
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of his vengeance : once for all he will 
stamp out the evil thing that has grown 
up in his parish. And as he turns round 
to preach as is customary before the last 
gospel, the peasants, like a herd advanc- 
ing, tramp up the church to get well 
within hearing. He begins by deploring 
the outrages that have lately taken place 
in his parish, he dwells on the terrible 
inraishment that awaits those who commit 
murder, and then, resolved to strike a 
severe blow, he says, taking a piece of 
money from his pocket, ' Give uuto Ctesar 
what belongs to Caesar, and to God what 
belongs to God.' But the people do not 
understand, and when, to explain himself, 
Father Tom tells them that they should 
pay their lawful debts, they walk, Mr. 
Daly at their head, out of the chapel. 
Father Tom'a pride suffered terribly ; it 
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was a sore blow to be thus rebuked iu his 
own chapel, and it was a worse one to be 
told that his congregation did not care 
to hear politics preached from the altar. 
And a few days after he was asked to take 
the chair at a Land League meeting ; he 
refused, urging that he could not stand on 
the plalform with men who were in the 
habit of impressing on the tenant-farmers 
that they should pay their landlords with 
lead and not with gold; whereupon he 
was poUtely informed that if he did not 
attend the meeting he would be paid no 
dues that year. 

Father Tom knows that the Land 
League is Socialism, and that Socialism 
is atheism, but the need of the moment 
is the greatest need of all, and he goes to 
die meeting striving to arrange a middle 
course, striving to adapt murder to hl^; 
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cloth. He declares that murder is unne- 
cessary, and then lie says that it is against 
the Jaw of God, and then he ai-giies that 
thfire are two kinds of murder : the mur- 
der committed by the landlord when he 
turns a whole family to die in the ditch 
in the middle of winter, and the murder 
committed by the father of that family 
when he hides behind a wall and shools 
the landlord as he drives past in his 
carriage. Father Tom does not like land 
meetings, his heart and conscience revolt 
against them ; the landlords pay him well, 
it would be a great loss to him to lose 
them, and he would miss his Sunday 
dinner iu the ' big house ; ' so considering 
all these things Father Tom strives, as we 
say here, to sit on two stools — as they say 
in France, de menager la chevre et les choux. 
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THE PATItJOT. 

James, when lie was ten years old was 
runDing bave-footed to the National School, 
and as he ran he touched his httle cap 
to every landlord who passed him on the 
road. But he was a sharp lad, and he 
soon attracted the priest's attention. The 
priest was one of the last generation — a 
kind old man who loved his Horace and 
did not interfere, save when begged to 
intercede with the landlord in favour of a 
penniless tenant, or when he threatens to 
denounce a young man from the altar if 
he does not marry the girl he has seduced. 
It amuses him to teach his beloved Latin ; 
he has prepared two or three of his favour- 
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ite landlord's sons for the public schools in 
England, but they are away now, and lie 
sees no outlet for his charity bnt little 
James. The boy is called in, and hence- 
forth he sjiends his mornings with the 
priest. Aud although he does not make 
much progress in Latin — (he is of that 
temper which tlisdaius all which it does 
not see can be turned to practical and im- 
mediate account) — he profits largely by his 
relations with the priest. Father Pat was 
a great talker, and sitting by the little fire 
in the parlour he spoke to him not only of 
Horace and Virgil, but of Shakespeare and 
Milton, the histories of Greece, Eome, and 
England. And then a good many- books, 
newspapers, and magazines found their 
way from the landlords' houses into the 
priest's parlour. All these, and especially 
the newspapers, the boy devoured greedily. 
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This was in 70, when Ireland was 
peaceful, and the tenants came trooping in 
on rent day and paid their rents to a man. 
The oldest inhabitant could only recall one 
agrarian murder, and the cutting off the 
tails of the cattle was a crime unknown. 
All the servants, butlers, footmen, coach- 
men, gamekeepers, and baihffs had been 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years in their various 
employments ; the labourers too came to 
and fro daily till they died, and then their 
places were taken by scarcely less familiar 
faces. This was at a time when Ireland 
was a land of peace, and we loved and re- 
posed so much trust in each other that we 

could not believe the news that Sir A 

had dismissed his favourite bailiff Daly 
for stealing, insolence, and drunkenness. 
Baly, the man we all knew so well, had he 
stolen P Daly, whose son James had been 
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educated under our eyes by the priest? 
Too true that it had been rumoiired lately 
that James was misconducting himself : 
that he was always in the country town, 
that he was often seen talking with the 
proprietor of a Eadical print ; that he read 
Darwin, had ceased to believe in Christ, 
and, worst of all, that he was the writer of 
some very unpleasant articles which had 
lately appeared in the ' Clare Telegraph.' 
"We did not wish to believe ill of James, 
and we avoided as much as possible speak- 
ing of his- Darwinism and his friendship 
with the editor, etc. But we were, alas ! 
soon forced to admit that these nunours 
were not without foundation, for next 
week an article appeared in the ' Tele- 
graph,' denouncing Sir A as a rack- 
renter and an exterminator of the peoj)leu 
There was at first some doubt as to the 
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autliorslaip of this artide, but James, 
whom we had petted and spoilt, now 
threw off the mask ; and going from pub- 
lic-house to public-lioiise, feedmg on flat- 
tery, his vanity and his patriotism grew 
together. For a moment it seemed as if 
James would degenemte into a common, 
drunken, village ruffian ; but there was 
more than that in James, and he soon 
began to see that Ireland was still a 
country where you would have to do 
something besides talking to get a living. 
There is no way of earning a livelihood 
except by farming, and there is only one 
kind of farming that is profitable — Eiud 
that is to fatten cattle. Nothing can be 
simpler. You hire a farm, say a hun- 
dred acres ofjjasture land; you buy year- 
ling bullocks at the nearest fair, you allow 
thera to eat the grass for some months, 
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aiicl then you drive tliem to another fair 
and sell them. If the price of cattle goes 
up, you make money; if it goes down, 
you lose money. Of course a certain 
skill is requirecl to choose the cattle that 
are likely to fatten best, bnt that is soon 
acquired ; and if it can't be acquii'ed the 
herdsman supplies the requisite judgment. 
But James did not require any herdsman 
to point out to him the difference between 
good and bad bullocks ; he had lived all 
his life among them, and knew the beasts 
that were likely to suit him. And for 
three years he attended the fairs buying 
and selling cattle, making his way steadily 
upwards ; but, notwithstanding his good 
fortune, he did not cease to speak on all 
occasions of his country's wrongs. In the 
afternoon he was always at the railway 
station with a newspaper under his arm, 
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ill the evening in the bar-room of the 
hotel, and in. 1877 wlien the failure of 
the potato" crop threatened famine, and 
Davitt and Parnell came down to Mayo to 
start the Land League, James was at once 
appointed president of the local branch. 
Then, he did not cease to call landlords 
land-thieves in the 'Telegraph,' and he 
became the special correspondent of the 
' Freeman's Jonrnal,' and supplied that 
excellent journal with much information 
concerning the distress prevailing in the 
West. In a few months he was removed 
to the head of the League in Dublin, 
where he continued to work to obtain iiis 
country's freedom, until he was thrown 
into prison under Mr. Forster's Act : and 
once an Irishman has been in prison for 
a political offence — and in Ireland any- 
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thing and everything is a pohtical offence 
— he becomes at once an immortal 

James, on his release from prison, was 
of course elected Member of Parliament ; 
a few questions were asked as to what he 
would hvo on, and the usual answer was 
given— j oui'nalism . 

Imagine, therefore, this Celtic peasant 
— for James is a pure unadulterated pea- 
sant ; chance has given him an intelligence 
a little sharper than his cousins who re- 
main in the Western bogs, but he is of the 
soil as they are ; he is cunning, selfish, 
cruel, even as they ; his blood is thin with 
centuries of ijoverty, damp hovels, pota- 
toes, servihty; his passions are dull and 
sullen as an instinct. And this half-animal 
walks out of Euston Square into London. 
He is dazzled, bewildered, and a little 
cowed ; he steals out of the splendour and 
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tmtnoi! to his lodging in Lambeth. He 
cannot realise the city yet, all is vague, un- 
certain ; but the low peasant nature fer- 
ments, and foul imaginings of gross grati- 
fications bubble and burst in the brain. 
He knows the women who pass are demi- 
monde, though they appear like hoiiris in 
some Mahomedan paradise ; they are so 
wonderfully dressed, so beautiful, so be- 
witching. The long colonnade of Eegent 
Street turns round against the pale blue 
sky, the telegraph wires come out distinct 
on the rose tints. The evening is breath- 
less; the street is swept clean as a ball- 
room ; the pungent odour of the cigarette 
rises, and from the cloaks of the women 
passing are wafted whiffs of patchouli ; 
women looking exquisite in white fur and 
ailk come down the steps of a restaurant, 
while their companions, tall young English- 
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men, with fashionable capes hanging from 
their broad shoulders, mid pale aristocratic 
faces, escort them. The poor savnge 
Celt steps out of the atmosphere of a 
flower shop, the strong perfume of the 
gardenias, the fine wine-like fragrance of 
the roses sickens hira, for his nostrils are 
filled with the rank smells of the dung- 
heap, the pig, the damp cabin, the dirty 
])araf[in-oil odour of the "West. His brain 
is shaken, his throat is dry, and with a 
feeling akin to nausea his heart seems to 
come up to his moitth ; his eyes grow 
dim ; but he revolts against it ; he turns 
like a dog from a vanille ice, he turns 
from this glitter and refinement of passion 
— as well strive to feed a hyena on choco- 
late creams ; a plainer, coarser food is 
what he longs for ; he is savage with envy 
and rage ; he cannot 5eize any fragment 
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of this scintillating elusive life that passes 
him ; he dare not yet aspire to be one of 
that gay throng. And that terrible thick 
brogue — how ashamed he is of it. He 
strives to bite off the end as he speaks 
in the vapoury, greasy eating-house at 
the end of his street, There he can 
devour beef and pudding and drink of 
beer till he is heavy and toqaid with 
undigested food ; lie can take home a 
bottle of whisky and drink himself drunk. 
The plain satisfaction of his instincts is 
to this peasant a mighty joy ; all the cen- 
turies of fasting find a vent in. these cheap 
orgies and patriotism is apotheosised in 
pudding. He looks forward to night, and 
he counts the hours of the afternoon, and, 
standing on the grating outside he exhales 
the odours, excites his eyes, and lashes his 
appetite With the thong of anLioipatiun. 
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The House is sitting. The Irish 
Members are talking of some Bill of 
vital importance. One after another they 
get up, maddeningly irrelevant are their 
remarks, hideous is their English. It ia 
James Daly's turn to speak. He looks at 
the clock, half-past one. Heavens! the 
streets will be empty when the House 
breaks up. His thoughts are far away 
from Ireland and her wrongs. He would 
give his life to get away, but the eyes of 
Parnell are upon him, and he mumbles 
along with bis rattletrap sentences grown 
lame in longing and disconnected in 
despair. 

James Daly is one of the numerous 
sen'itude that Parnell has enlisted and 
that America supports. Li Clare he 
seemed to have some little ability, but 
in the House of Commons his platitude 
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is painfully apparent, tiiid from his vulgari- 
ties the leaders of his party shrink. Still 
he is malleably facile, quick to observe 
and correct his deficiencies, and in two or 
three years the most obvious markiug of 
the peasant origin vpill be rubbed away. 
The thick, greasy brogue will remain, the 
souL of the soil, of tlie bog, will still be 
reflected in his face, but when he has 
edged his way into some Bayswater draw- 
ing-room you will be surprised at how 
quietly he speaks and the tact he shows. 
And his tastes have reflned. He has 
learned to despise the cheap eating-house, 
he frequents fashionable restaurants, sips 
champagne and chats fluently with the 
actresses. What will eventually become of 
him ? Will he go back to Ireland and 
continue cattle-farming P No. He will 
either marry a girl with money, or he 
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■will go to America and lecture to the pot- 
boys and housemaids on the wrongs of the 
old couatry, or he will continue to hve 
mysteriously in London — how, nobody 
can tell. On the subject of the landlords' 
incomes the Parnelhtes are glib enough : 
concerning their own they ai-c mute. 
There is, of course, a great deal of talk 
about journalism, but in the case of 
those who cannot even write a letter 
intelligently, much less an article, other 
expedients are resorted to. The most 
common of these is to fill half a dozen 
wash-tubs with chemicals, and when a 
friend calls to turn a handle and ask him 
to notice the bubbles that rise to the top 
and then . . . inventions . . . patents, 
etc., for there is no sorer sitbject with 
these political parasites than to suggest 
that they live on the nursemaids in 
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America. But in the midst of all this 
lying there is a truth to be recognised — 
these Irishmen love their country. The 
Parnellite party is to-day so strongly knit, 
but to-morrow it may be bankrupt, or it 
may wax stronger and mightier and force 
England to surrender ; one solution is as 
likely as another, but in either eventuality 
James Daly's love of Ireland will remain 
the same as it was when he advised the 
peasant lads in the West to boycott and 
not to murder Ferick. Life will make 
him humble, and when he has settled 
down, when he has children about him, 
he will begin to grow conscious of the 
fact that the weak must submit to the 
strong; that some are bom to live in 
obscurity, others in glory. He will have 
learned that he personally is not great nor 
noble, but he will never learn that his 
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country is neither great nor noble. He 
may even betray his country by accepting 
some government appointment, but he will 
never cease to believe in her, to laud and 
to love her. I am a close observer of life, 
and am, I think, as free from prejudice 
as any mao, bnt this I am bound to admit 
— that it i8 impossible to over-estimate 
the patriotism of Irishmen, ' L'amour de 
VIrlande est chez eux comme un vice de con- 
stitution que rien ne petit ni pourra jamais 
deraciner : ' Their love of Ireland is, as it 
were, a sort of constitutional vice that 
nothing can, that nothing will be able to 
uproot. 
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A GASTLE OF TE8TEBDAY. 

To awake in tliG vague, cold darkness ; 
to awake with the brain filled with all 
the hallucinations of midnight — I am in a 
large four-posted bed . . . the room, yes, 
I know it all, but how cold are the white 
curtains of the bed, and the windows ai'c 
tiraped in white, and how strange is the 
shadowy servant moving about with the 
caadle that burns, oh, so brightly, in the 
cold dark ! There is something of a 
funeral in the room, and I am pained ^rith 
a blmred and confused, but none the less 
a very real, impression of illness, of 
death. 
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' It is nearly five o'clock, sir, and Mr. 
Daere said he would be here about that 
time ; it won't do to keep Mm waiting.' 

The dreams are torn and fall into the 
void of night, and again I grow alive to 
the realities of the hour. Of course, how 
stupid of me I had forgotten, but now I 
remember, I am going out duck-shooting 
with my friend Dacre ; he sent the boat in 
a cart overnight, and I sent it on a couple 
of miles up the lake, and we shall drive 
there, and then we will row out a mile or 
so to a point that lies — I think he told 

me somewhere near Castle Burk But 

here my retrospect is interrupted by the 
grating of wheels on the gravel and a loud 
whistling. ' Open the window,' I erj', 
' and tell him I shall be down in five 
minutes.' 

A rush of cold air that causes me to 
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disappear under the bedclothes, but even 
there I hear a loud youag voice speaking 
as if out of the heart of the night. 

' Down in jive minutes ? I'll see he 
is down in one minute ; tell him I am 
coming upstairs.' 

A few moments after a loud tramp- 
ling of feet comes resounding along 
the corridor, and a tall, dark, well-bnilt 
youog man strides into the room. He is 
dressed in knickerbockers and a Norfolk 
jacket ; a thick comforter is wound round 
his throat. 

' Now then, lift your leg, shake your 
leg,' he cries, laughing uproariously the 
while, ' we haven't a moment to lose, it 
is on the stroke of five ; we have three 
miles to drive and a mile to row, and if 
we aren't there before daylight it is all up 
with lis. Now, then, do make haste. No 
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batli, uo shaviug, no breakfast. Take a 
hunch of bread if you hke. Now then, pull 
on your clothes ; you'll wash yourself when 
you come home, or perhaps we'll get as 
much washing as A\-e want in the lake, 
for it is blowing pretty strong, I can 
tell you.' 

' I hope you didn't forget to load some 
cartridges with number two shot last 
night, and some with number four ? ' 

' That's all right, I have fifty cartridges 
in the bag; if we fire all that away we 
won't do bad, I guess. But do be quick 
and lace up those boots,' 

Soon after we are on the car. The 
horse trots briskly. It is not very dark, 
but the sky, how grey it is, and how cold 
the wind is ! We draw the rugs round 
our feet and discuss the prospects of sport. 
There wiU be no mistake about the boat. 
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none ; it was left in charge of tlie shep- 
herd ; we have only to knock at the door, 
he'll be up in a moment, he will take care 
of the horse and help us to launch the 
boat. Then we lapse into silence, and 
each lays plans to outdo the other. The 
liorsc trots into a village. Tlicre is tlie 
priest's house ; see its white walls and green 
door ■■, see the grey gannt chapel and its 
tombstones. Facing them there are some 
liovels ; one is licensed to sell sjiirits and 
(obacco, another has fallen and only a 
fragment of roof covers the sleepers ; and 
a little farther on there is a cottage that 
looks cleaner and more respectable, and 
there is a forge at the corner of the road. 
Thinking of the ducks I talk to Dacre 
about his farming. He declares that 
things are going from bad to worse, and 
that if there is not a rise in the price of 
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cattle he will be bankrupt. He did not 
sell his bullocks last October because the 
price was so bad, but he will not be able 
to keep them beyond May ; go they must. 
Dacre is a young Scotchman who came to 
settle in Mayo some eight or nine years 
ago. The Scotch farmer is a characteristic 
of Ireland. Here and there you find these 
strong, thriftyNorthern men, forming, with 
tlieir neat farmyards and their richly 
ploughed fields, a striking contrast to the 
desolate hillsides which the peasants 
scratch rather than tiU with wretched 
sjiades and hoes. But Ireland is a 
country of failure and ruin, nothing 
succeeds there but patriotism, and after a 
few years of trial even the hard-working 
Scotchmen left in despair. Some few re- 
mained, and, surrendering gradually their 
civilised agricidture, sought to win back 
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some part of their lost fortune in adopting 
the aboriginal and native cattle-rearing. 
Mr. Dacre is one of these. He farms 
three hundred acres of land, keeps a sub- 
scription pack of harriers, and is the best 
rider and the best shot in the county. A 
strong handsome young man whose life is 
passed in the saddle or on the moor with 
his gun ; jovial and genial he is, and we 
laugh heartily as we tell the tale of a girl 
or recall' a sporting reminiscence. The 
hoi^ trots briskly, the country is veiled 
in shadow, the cattle are sleeping in the 
fields, and as we pass out of the night of 
some overhanging trees we come in sight 
of the stormy lake. 

' This is the place,' says Dacre, pulling 
up in front of a hut by the roadside, ' do 
you get out the guns and I'll go and wake 
the fellow up.' 
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The flaring peat-fire, with, tongues of 
red flame darting into the darkness, and 
the heaps of white ash ; the sheep-dog is 
sleeping, his fine nose is thrown up as we 
approach the door, and barking violently 
he challenges our entrance. 

' All right, your honour,' cries a voice 
out of the darkness, and struggling into 
a pair of trousers a man appears. He 
warms his hands, and a moment after he 
is with us helping to take the horse out of 
the car, and as he leads him iuto the hut, 
and ties him up by the fireside, he tells us 
that we shall find the boat on the shore. 
We shoulder the oars, and the peasant 
comes down to help us to get afloat. A 
wild wind is blowing ; the headlands are 
but vague shadows seen hke clouds upon 
the grey sky, and the dim expanse of 
water breaks into waves, whose crests are 
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treacherously white. And the boat that 
looked so large in the cart last night 
now seems the veriest coclsle-shell. The 
peasant notices this, and he speaks about 
the lake being a httle rough. But we do 
not hsten; I seize the bow oar, Dacre 
takes the stroke, and kicks the spaniel into 
his place in the stern, and we are shoved 
into deep water. Now pull away ! But 
the boat is like lead, and it seems almost 
impossible to force her through the waves : 
heavy waves ai'e breaking sharply about 
us, and the oars are buried in them. Our 
arms are strong, our wUl is as iron, and 
we get half a mile from the shore ; we 
round the headland and the dark lake is 
all about us, — unutterably dark and chill. 
Our difficulties now increase tenfold, our 
little boat can hardly rise above the wal- 
lowiog waves, and the oars arc buried 
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deeper than ever. On oiir right are the 
vast ruins of a feudal castle, before iis 
there is nothing but the lake. Pull, pull, 
but the boat makes but little way, and 
the spaniel is jumping about, striving to 
avoid the waves. 

I hear them as they splash against the 
bow, as they fall about my back. Tlien 
the chill of water strikes through my big 
shooting boots. I look dowu, but it is so 
dark I can scarcely see. 

' There seems to be a lot of wafer in 
this boat, Dacre.' 

'Nonsense,' he replies, 'row on ; if 
we don't get there before daybreak we are 
done ; the ducks coming from their feed- 
ing-ground alight tliere at daybreak, and 
they remain a few minutes pecking and 
pluming their feathers : row on.' 

It seems to me impossible it could, be 
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right for so much water to be in the boat, 
but yielding to Dacre's superior knowledge 
of boats, I stick my feet against the seat 
in front of me, and pull doggedly- The 
minutes elapse slowly, and again I feel 
conscious that the water is rising about 
my legs. I put my hand down ; it seems 
to me the boat is half full of water. 

' I don't care what you say, but it 
can't be right that the boat should be half 
full of water. Put down your hand and 
try.' 

'By God, it is up to my elbow! 
have we anything to bale her with ? N"o, 
there is a hole in the saucepan. . . Here, 
^ve me up your oar and get into the 
stern, and bale out with your hat . . .that 
infernal dog will upset us . . . lie down, 
sir, lie down. My God, there is a lot of 
water in the boat! I think you had better 
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be getting o£F your coat and shoes, we'll 
have to swim for this. , . 

'Swim! that's all very well for you, 
but we're four hundred yarcls from shore, 
and I cau't swim fifty yards.' 

'Then bale, I tell you- — -bale like mad ! ' 

One glance before I go to work : a 
dreary expanse of a dark Irish lake, vague 
shores shadowy as death, a tiny boat half 
fail of water. How sharply the thought 
cuts ; a severing with all things, no fuither 
progress ; projects and friends, all sud- 
denly stand and look at you . . . and 
what a pity, the novel I am writing wiU 
never be finished — never ! 

' Bale, man, bale ! ' cries Dacre, as he 
pulls towards the shore, and hatfiil after 
hatful of water is thrown over the side. 
How awful the lake's loneliness ! how 
strangely tense a moment of peril ! a 
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moment or a few minutes have been won- 
drously prolonged ; magically each second 
has dropped out of tie glass of time, and 
yet it is but physical pain, there is none 
of the sickening sorrow, the dull, aching 
despair of men who suffer with life before 
them empty and vacant, only a thrilling 
sense of severing, and soon even tlisit is 
lost in work. 

But the boat does not leak, and when 
her head is turned from tlie waves she 
ceases to take in water. But we do 
not perceive this, and Dacre puts all his 
strength into one oar for the waves 
are driving shoreward ; I bale fast and 
furiously ; at last the keel grates on the 



Thank goodness ! I was about done 
for. 

' Where are we?' 
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' At Castle Carra. Gret the cartridges 
out of the boat, I hope they aren't all 
wet ; we may get a duck or two on the 
offside of the headland.' 

' But I am wet through — I don't know 
if yon are— and my hat is 

' Not up to much,' he rephed laugh- 
ing ; ' you had better tie your handker- 
chief round your head. We can't get out 
of this place till daylight, these rocks are 
slippery and full of holes, and I would 
prefer to catch a cold than to risk break- 
ing my leg down one of these infernal 
crevices,' 

As far as I see we are on a neck of 
land paved as it were with enormous 
rocks ; out of the space, there grows a 
dense growth of stunted hazel ; on tlie 
height at the back there are some tall 
trees, and the ivy-grown ruin is ringed 
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about with bundled bushes. Under_these 
we sit, striving to forget time in tlie dis- 
cussion of our narrow escape. But the 
moon passes out of the trailing wrack into 
a clear space of sky, and dawn seems far 
away. Then to escape the bitter bleak- 
ness of the wind we propose, now that 
there is a little light, to get into the 
shelter of the roofless castle. Dacre says 
he'll be able to find the way, and after 
much scratching amid the bushes, and 
one cruel fall on the rocks, we reach some 
grass-grown steps and climb through an 
aperture into what was once probably the 
great hall. A high gable shows black 
and massy against the sky, and tall grass 
and weeds grow about our feet, and 
farther away the arching has fallen and 
forms a sort of pathway to the vault 
beneath. Centuries of ivy arc on tlie 
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walls, and their surfaces ai'e broken by 
■wide fissures, vague aad undistinguish- 
able in tlie shadow and cold gloom. But 
as the moon brightens I see, some 
fifteen feet above me, a staircase — a 
secret staircase ascending through the 
enormous thickness of the walls. What 
ivere tliese strange ways used for ? who 
were they who trod them centuries ago ? 
Slender women in clinging and trailing 
garments, bearded chieftains, their iron 
heels clanging ; and as I evoke the 
past, rich fancies come to me, and the 
nostalgia of those distant days, strong days 
that were better and happier than ours, 
comes upon me swiftly, as a bitter poison 
pulsing in blood and brain ; and i-egard- 
less of my friend's counsels, I climb to- 
wards the strange stairway, as if I would 
pass backwards out of this fitful and 
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febrile age to one bigger and healthier and 
simpler. These walls have been touched 
by hands that trembled not as mine, and 
I shall never touch those hands, and the 
eyes that looked down through this loop- 
hole on wild foes will never be known to 
mine. Ah ! I should have known those 
men, should have fought out my life with 
them, and not grown sick with grief in 
this qnendous age. And those women 
of early Ireland I should have seen hold- 
ing their robes from their feet as they 
ascended this stair to the battlements, to 
watch for their husbands and brothers 
coming back fresh fr'om border forays 
with beeves and prisoners. . . 

And when amid the beeves and pri- 
soners they saw a stretcher whereon the 
wounded or dead man was laid, they sat 
on these very steps where I am standing, 
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and wept. And ivheti the castle was 
besieged they fied down the passage 
through the gable through which I am 
now passing. The stair descends to an 
embrasure in tlie wall, and the moonlight 
is streaming through, and there is some- 
thing there— a soft low snoring in tlie 
moonlight ; the staircase descends before 
me, but I cannot follow it, I cannot pass 
this ghostly ray of moonlight. 

And then the thing ceases to snore in 
the moonlight, and a white form passes 
softly down that lengtli of stair, softly 
away ; and then the large and beautifidly 
soft white form comes back, comes up 
softly, so softly towards the moonlight and 
me. That moon ray is not so chill as I, 
and this bloodless agony is more terrible 
than mortal death. Death that is darkness 
were sweet, but this cold white spirit of 
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death dreadful to behold ; this icy death 
of wandering white is a terrible death 
to be taken in. 

And where has it passed to, is it about 
me, will it come back to me again ? There 
is sweat upon my brow, there is death in 
my heart. Pull of the wild water's tune 
the gaunt castle rises ; the secret ways 
curl up to the savage ivy, and the sky is 
ghostly pale. Oh, (he lapsing tune of the 
lake ! oh, the inasses of stone, damp and 
smooth with the dews of a thousand years ! 
Sickaess and terror to look back, terror in 
the neck and shoulders, like a spirit 
escapiBg through a shadow-land, I grope 
my way down these ancient walls. 

I hear a voice calling in the hall 
below; nx^ heart bounda to the living 
world. But not at once do I dare make 
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answer, and treinbling I make my way 
to the aperture whence I came. Time 
seems to have stood stili since I left 
Dacre sitting with his spaniel simid the 
weed-grown banqueting hall, and I have 
to ask him to help me clown. The place 
is still ghostly and strange in the grey 
dawn, but it is natural and homely com- 
pared with the minutes of torture I have 
suffered up in those ancient walls, wet and 
smooth with age. 

' What is the matter with you — you 
seem frightened out of your life ? ' 

' No, I am only a little cold — wet and 
cold.' 

' Well, then, look alive, I think day is 
about to break. Let's make liaste and 
get down to the corner before the ducks 
come in.' 

Night gathers her blue garments about 
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lier, and the yellow sldrt of dawn ap- 
pears above the mountains, but it is 
not yet day, and as we scramble through 
the rocks and bushes, a strange white 
form swoops through the twilight. Dacre 
lired, and, through wliat seemed a sudden 
shower of snow, a great snowy owl falls 
at our feet. This, then, was the spirit of 
the castle whom I had heard snoring in 
the wintry moonlight. 

' I am sorry. The great snowy owl 
is almost extinct ; a couple have been 
liiiowu to freqnent the castle for years.' 

As we made our way through the 
castle gateway, we saw the traces of the 
moat that once divided the neck of land and 
completed the isolation of the castle. It 
once covered the entire promontory. The 
ruins of the outlying fortifications extend 
to the edge of the lake : a bai'baric 
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chieftain aad a nuraeroiis servitude once 
lived there : and now far down the shores 
of the lake the silhouette of another 
castle appears through the lingering twi- 
light, and on the island far away there 
still stands a corner wall, Ireland, land 
of brown bog and fabulous ruin! On 
every commanding height, generally on 
a wild promontory harassed by the 
waves of these tideless inland seas, we 
find remains of the castles of Irish chief- 
tains- — remains full of penetrating poetry, 
and silent suggestion of turbulent life and 
the glitter of battle. We dream of border 
forays aad cattle-lifting, but all is vague, 
and of the inner economy of these tribal 
people we know less than of the Baby- 
lonians or the ancient Egyptians. That 
they once were is all we know. And now, 
passing to the mainland, I find the ruins 
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of what is almost a modem house ; there 
is a vast courtyard, and in the centre a 
colossal stone fox, and farther away is the 
ruin of the great gateway, and on the hili 
stand colossal foxhounds. It was here 
that the descendants of the castle's chief- 
tains came on the decline of brigandage ; 
it was here they drank, swore, hunted, 
and fought duels at twelve paces. 
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A FEW daj's after our return from tlie 
north-west, my host said, throwing a letter 
across the table : 

'This is from Lady Ardikim, a neigh- 
bour of mine, asking ns on a visit to 
Ashford.' 

All who do not live more than ten or 
twelve miles apart are next-door neigh- 
bours in Ireland, and as the jolting-car 
pursued its way along the interminable 
roads, ray friend told me al! he knew of 
the people we were going to stay with. 
Ijord AKlilaun is a man of iiiimer.se 
wealth. It is said that he sold his share 
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ill the great brewery (Guimiess's brewery) 
for a million of money. This money he 
has invested iu different secnrities all over 
the world ; his landed property, although 
large, is only a small part of his income ; 
he is the only man in Ireland \A\o is in a 
position to defy the Land League. Hence 
his nnpopularity. 

'Is lie unpopular ?' 

'For tlie moment; and it is a shame 
tliat it should be so, for no man ever Hved 
who behaved more generously to Ireland 
tlian he. Others may be accused of draw- 
ing money from Ireland, and spending it 
on the banks of the Thames and the Seine, 
but not he. When he was member for 
Eubhu, he bought Stephen's Green ; it 
was then a savage waste ; he spent thou- 
sands of pounds planting trees, making 
artificial water, and inclosing it, and pre- 
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seuted it to the city. He bought the 
Rotunda, made it into a beautiful winter 
garden, where the people miglit go of an 
evening, walk and listen to the band 
playing. At first evci'ybody thought it 
delightful ; but sooner or later, like every- 
thing else in Ireland, it was sneered at, 
find when the people finally refused to go 
near it, it was sold. Lord Ardilaun ivas 
then member for Dublin, and at the next 
general election he was beaten. And the 
same want of sympathy is shown to liini 
at Ashford. Would you believe it, he is 
guarded by policemen in a place where 
he has spent thousands and thousands of 
pounds, where he has done more real 
good — that is to say, good in the sense of 
encouraging industry, good in the sense of 
relieving suffering — than perhaps any Irish- 
man that ever lived ? At the pre.scnt 
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moment I hear that his htbour bill is over 
two hundred a week. Any other man 
who had been requited as he has been 
would have left the country long ago ; but 
when people are naturally good, they go 
on being good in spite of all opposition.' 

' Then how do you account for his 
unpopularity ? ' 

' Fhst his large fortune enabled him 
to successfully resist the Land League, 
secondly he is a Protestant, and thirdly 
he is a Conservative. In Ireland popu- 
larity is bought with hatred of England ; 
if you are a Catholic so much the better — 
indeed it is a distinct advantage to be a 
Catholic, but the first of all things is to 
hate England.' 

While speaking we grow gradually 
conscious of certain changes in the aspect 
of the country : it seems more orderly, 
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and it wears an air of well-to-do-ness that 
we had not before observed. The rickety 
walls built ont of loose round stones piled 
one OQ the top of the other have disap- 
peared and are replaced by handsome 
stone and mortar walls ; and the cottages 
of the peasants are less dirty, and here 
and there the landscape is marked by 
small cleanly-built slated houses. Upon 
questioning our driver we learn that we 
are now entering upon Lord Ardilaun's 
estate, and as the panting horse drags the 
car to the top of a high hill he says, ' That's 
Lough Carrib, the largest lake but one in 
Ireland ; thirty miles long by ten wide.' 
And the view as it now appears over the 
verge of the long line of sloping green 
sward is full of an august and visionary 
beauty. Below us, falhng in sweet in- 
chaing plain, a sea of green tiirf flows 
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i\x and out of stone walls and occasional 
clumps of trees down to the rocky pro- 
montories, the reedy reaches and the long 
curved woods which sweep about the 
castle — such a castle as Gautier would have 
loved to describe — that Lord Ardilaun has 
built on this beautiful Irish land. There 
it stands on that green headland with the 
billows of a tideless sea, lashing about its 
base ; and oh ! the towers and battlements 
rising oiit of the bending foliage of ten 
thousand trees. The lake from where 
we stand looks like a girdle of pale gi'ey 
silk bound about the green garments 
of the Emerald Isle : the long line of 
moimtains upbreaking in jagged outlines, 
through a drift of clouds — now dark with 
storm, now resplendent with sunshine ! 
And we lift unsatiated eyes from, this 
rapture of scenical loveHness. 
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We ai'e still two miles from our 
destination, and as we advance signs of 
■wealth and industry increase. We pass 
large roads, domain walls in process of 
construction, and a large archway upon 
which at least a hundred men are at work. 
And as I gaze I ponder on the crooked- 
ness of the Celtic mind ; it woidd put an 
end to all I see around me, and would 
willingly relapse into dirt and patriotism — 
which are apparently but two worfs for 
one and the same thing. On either side 
of us the park now spreads. Through the 
hillocks hundreds and hundreds of fallow 
deer move away at our approach, and 
over the crest of a hiU the broad bluff red- 
deer raise their antlered heads and gaze 
at lis steadfastly as lions. From the deer- 
park we go into the drawing-room-like 
beauties of the pleasure-grounds, and 
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skirting by the laurel-filled nooks and 
rhododendron-covered slopes, overhung 
by the dark branches of cedars, we find 
ourselves facing the river, and it is only 
after some little difficulty that our horse 
is induced to trust himself on the pictur- 
esque wooden-way which in drawbridge 
fashion spans the inky stream which 
■whirls round the point on its way to the 
lake. 

Those who love hfe welcome new 
impulses, and desire the emotion of un- 
expected impressions. I am such a one ; 
and the simple pleasure of sitting at a farm 
window, watching the villagers strolling in 
bands and couples and single figures across 
the darkening green, listening to the chat- 
tering voices of loitering women, to the 
howl of a distant dog, to all the vague 
sounds and shadows that mark the sinking 
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to rest of the world, have never failed to 
thrill my heart with happiness. ' The 
poetry of the world is never dead,' and to 
me it is now an exquisite delight as I stand 
in long shadowy saloon brushing my hair 
for dinner to see the moon shining on a 
vast lake, to watch the weird darkness of 
the buttresses and the romantic enchant- 
ment of the battlements, now standing 
out sharp against a silvery cloud, from 
which tlie moon slowly passes — as Shelley 
would say, 

like a dying lady, lean and pale, 
Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil. 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain. 

And after a week spent in the thin, 
mean poverty of the north-west, amid the 
sadness of ruined things, this strangely 
beautiful castle renders me singularly 
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liappy. The sight of the long drawiug- 
room, full of refined faces glowing upon 
the ■warm shadows, and lights of the 
shaded lamps, comes with a sense of 
welcome relief. And to awake in the 
cool spaces of a bedroom, beautiful and 
bright with Indian curtains, and musical 
with the rippling sound of the lake's 
billow, is also full of gracious charm and 
delicate suggestion of poetry to him who 
is alive to the artistic requirements of 
to-day. And then there are the pleasant 
morning greetings to look forward to, and 
the sitting down to breakfast in the oak 
room witMn sight of the fountains that 
foam so lovely and so white upon an 
endless background of mountain and lake. 
Here we are almost shut out of the storm 
and gloom of crime and poverty that 
enfolds the laad, but even here the shadow 
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of murder and outrage falls across our 
way. For as we sit at breakfast we hear 
the smothered detonatiou of the dynamite 
exploding in the huge laoat which our host 
is having cut through the soHd rock, and 
sometimes small sphnters of stone strike the 
windows. Fifty or sixty men are engaged 
iipon this work ; and, after breakfast, as we 
walk down the grounds, we examine thia 
new fortification, which when, finished will 
separate the castle from the mainland. It 
is thirty feet deep by twenty feet wide. 

' You see,' says our host, ' I have a 
taste for the picturesque. The moat will 
be protected by battlements, and cannon 
will be placed at convenient distances. I 
shall be able to defend myself in case of 
invasion, and as the drawbridge will be 
raised nightly it will be difficult for the 
dynamiters to get at me.' 
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But the day I shall remember best 
of the four days passed ia this beautiful 
western retreat is the last day. It has 
been arranged that we are to go in the 
yacht (she now rides at anchor, her steam 
up, under the castle waUs) to picnic on 
an island some miles down the lake — an 
island famous for some late pagan and 
some early Christian ruins. The day is 
breathless, but the sky is fuU of a soft 
grey light ; and in the fairy-like silences 
of the lake, when nothing is beard between 
the pauses of the conversation but the 
ripple of the water along the vessel's side, 
and the subdued panting of the machine, 
the many aspects of this noble wilderness, 
the wild outlines of the guardian moua- 
tains, the dark promontories covered with 
rough wood, the marshy shores where the 
lieron stalks, arise as supernaturally still 
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and calm as the visions of an Icelandic 
god, and in the exquisite clarity every 
detail is visible ; the shadows of the pines 
fall like ink into the smooth mirror. And 
now the chain rattles through the port- 
hole, the steam,er swings at anchor, and. 
we are helped by the sailors into the small 
boat. The island, ma foi, is a large one 
— some sixty or seventy acres — and on 
the side we landed on it is cultivated by 
three families, and the land has passed 
from father to son, so it is said, for the 
last thousand years. In any case the island 
has never been without its three families 
— there is the boat in which they transport 
their farm produce, there are their cottages, 
there is the grave-yard, and here is the 
church tliat St. Patrick's brother (the 
hermit) built in the fifth century ; and the 
paved path leading from it to his eel! is dis- 
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tinctly visible along which he waited four- 
teen himdred years ago, and along which 
we walk to-day ; and here axe the pagaa 
remains, but we cannot look farther back. 
Behind this stone is the savage darkness 
out of which we, who now examine 
this mute record with gloved fingers, 
slowly and painfully crawled. This island 
is a little world complete in itself — a little 
world lost and forgotten in the midst of a 
greater world. But lost though it be and 
forgotten, it is strangely present in our 
minds to-day, and the poetry it evokes is 
fitroDgly intense and penetrating ; and the 
nostalgia of the past holds me in tether, 
and I cannot escape it even when quaffing 
champagne on the tower built for picnicing 
purposes, nor when looking over Lady 
Ardilaun's shoulder while she sketches 
with a free and certain hand a long range 
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of jagged mountains — one of themounLain 
prospects she loves so dearly, and with 
which her London drawing-room is so 
beautifully decorated. The scene is now 
supernaturally still. The day dies in pale 
greys and soft pink tints, and harmonies 
in mauve more delicate and elusive than 
the most beantifiil Japanese water-colour ; 
the lake hangs like a grey veil behind 
the dark pine-woods through which we 
wander, making our way to the yacht ; 
and at the vistas we look on the long wavy 
lines of mountains that enclose the horizon, 
and they seem now like women sleeping 
the sleep of enchantment, and the moun- 
tains whose precipitous bases rise out of 
the lake are as fabulous creatures in a 
northern legend guarding the solitude. 
Our eyes follow the black flight of the 
cormorant along the smooth greyness of 
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the water, and our souls are filled and 
stilled with a sadness that is at one with 
the knowledge that the dear day we have 
lived through is now a day that is over 
and done ; and as we think of this lonely 
island, its ruined church, its grave-yard 
and the endless generations that lie there, 
we must fain dream of the lightness of 
life, of the oblivion that awaits us, of 
those eternal and simple truths of which 
even the centuries of barbarous dust lying 
beneath our feet has in its day dreamed 
of even as bitterly as we. 

On the following day I started for 
Dublin. The carriage is full of Irish 
Members and American agitators. They 
denounce the injustice of England, and 
proclaim the sweet Irish peace that wiU 
follow on Home Bule. 
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AN EVICTION. 

A STKANGB woman lives in tlie west of 
Ireland ; a sort of she-Nero besotted with 
drink and maddened with lust of cruelty. 
She is a woman with pale blue eyes, so 
pale that they look like porcelain ; she is 
middle-aged, she is fat, she is dressed 
in man's clothes. Iron-grey hair grows 
thinly over large scabs of dirt, the red 
flesh of the cheeks is loose and hanging, 
and something shapeless moves beneath 
the long, filthy jacket which falls like a 
petticoat and is bound about her with a 
leathern strap ; her legs are covered in a 
pair of corduroy trousers, patched and 
and staiaed with abominable 
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stains ; and the thick, coarse hand, which 
looks as if it were all thumbs, twitches 
at the hem of the discoloured jacket. 

The judge (to the solicitor) : ' You 
might grant the tenant time if he promises 
to pay.' 

Miss Barrett (in a bellowing, half- 
drunken tone) : ' Certainly not. A decree 
of ejectment is granted.' 

And the pale blue eyes catch expres- 
sion horribly indicative of cruelty and 
rapacity, but ozily to fade a moment after 
into the usual helpless semi-idiotic stare. 
Other cases have to be heard, and Miss 
Barrett consults with her companion, Miss 
McCoy, at all, raw-boned Scotchwoman, 
so tightly buttoned up in a brown, mud- 
smeared ulster, that it is difficult to say if 
her undergamient is a petticoat or a pair 
of trousers. 
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The night is falling, and the people are 
coming out of the court-house. The sullen 
faces of the peasants are hardly visible in 
the gloom, but their exclamations of 
hatred are very audible : ' You dirty old 
petticoated brandy vessels ; oh, the filthy 
animals ! ' 

But paying no attention to these jeers, 
the two women pass with their guard of 
police and their bailiffs to the nearest 
public-house; and from pubhc-house to 
public-house they go, drinking and cursing 
with ever-increasing ardour until at last 
the glass slips from their hands and the 
oath dies on their lips, and they fall help- 
less on the ground. Then they are piled 
up and tied on a car by the police and 
driven home to sleep off the effects of 
their drunken bout. 

Many are the legends concerning Miss 
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Barrett. It is said that she was once — a 
quarter of a ceiituiy ago — a pretty and 
graceftil Irish girl, whose blue eyes 
and merry voice were the delight of 
her friends, and particularly of a young 
English painter with whom she was 
passionately in bve. It is suggested that 
he painted her as Ophelia and that the 
picture still exists in London ; but her 
father, so report goes, would not hear of 
the marriage and sent his daughter abroad 
in the charge of a companion. A few 
weeks after he died, and Miss Barrett came 
travelhng back, as fast as express trains 
could bring her, to bury her father and 
marry her painter. But the painter had 
already married another, and Miss Barrett 
returned to her "Western home and spoke 
of founding a convent. That there is 
some truth in these stories is probable 
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enough, fur it is certain that Miss Barrett 
was not only born, but once hved, as a lady, 
but the cause of her dechue into the sewer 
of debauchery is not known, and it is 
impossible to trace the steps by which 
she descended into these lowest and most 
horrible depths. Golden fortune has how- 
ever always attended her; relative after 
relative died, leaving her their properties, 
which they could not -will away from her, 
and she is now possessed of vast wealth, 
which she has no power or way of spend- 
ing except in an occasional drinking-bout 
with her bailiffs and caretakers in a county 
town. 

Her house and groimds once differed 
nowise from those of the surrounding 
gentry ; but the same changes have taken 
place in tbera as in herself How disso- 
lute, how degraded ! All the trees have 
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been cut down, and the hewn stumps 
show naked out of the great green field. 
In large scabs the cement is falling from 
the wall; the windows are broken and are 
barricaded on the inside with rough 
boards. The hall-door is nailed up, and 
there arc great beains of wood and stones 
lying about ; cltiarly the only cutraiico 
used is the baL;k one. Inside there is but 
filtli and barrenness. You can tell wliich 
was tliG drawing-room by the bivjken 
piano, by the gilt cornices that strew the 
floor. A patch of carpet remains, a deal 
table stands in the middle of the room. 
Apparently washing was oiu;e done here, 
for a wash-tub stands oji a fragile Chippen- 
dale chair that somehow escaped destruc- 
tion before the room was abandoned. In 
the bedrooms only the huge ibur-poslers 
remain ; foul earthy odom^s assail your 
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nostrils ; damp, decay, and dust meet you 
alternately and in combination. Bottles 
and broken glasses grow more frequent 
as you descend to the kitchen — now the 
principal apartment of Miss Barrett and 
her sister-in arms, Miss McCoy ; and there 
their herdsmen and bailiffs come of ao 
evening and are made riotonswith whisky, 
— and the lamplesa Irish night grows 
shrill with shriekings, and the echoes of 
orgie follow the traveller across the deso- 
late bogs. 

The house is surrounded by immense 
pasture-lands — thousands of acres, from 
which the tenants have bi?en driven at 
different times. These are stocked with 
herds of sheep and cattle. Bressed as a 
man, in her dreadful corduroy trousers and 
felt hat, Miss Barrett attends the fairs, and 
counselled by her herdsmen she buys and 
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sells, spitting and swearing and drinking 
out of a flask, while she drives the bar- 
gain. The sexual economy of animals has 
no secrets for her ; she goes down before 
the rams are turned into the fold, and it 
is she who often passes the usual coat of 
red paint over the animals' bellies. Miss 
Barrett is delighted as little as she is dis- 
gusted by the procreation of beasts ; she 
merely declines to acknowledge the mys- 
tery with which we occidentals have sur- 
rounded such things, and having chosen 
to become a herdsman she accepts the 
duties in all their completeness. Against 
her virtue not a word has ever been said ; 
she is execrated in the county in which 
she hves, but it is for drunkenness and 
cruelty that she is so violently and vehe- 
mently abused. To evict her tenants is her 
one desire, to harass them withsiimmonses 
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for trespass is her sole amusement. She 
watches them collectively and individu- 
ally, and when an unfortunate one is a 
few months in arrear he is at once served 
with a writ, law costs are run up, every 
effort is made to render it impossible for 
him to save himself from ejectment. If 
by any chance the money should be 
scraped together and the tenant saved 
Miss Barrett is wofully disappointed, for 
she looks forward to an eviction as men 
did to cock-fights in the old days. . . 

The streets of a county town are 
swarming with police, they are driving in 
on cars from all sides — great, big, brawny 
fellows clad in black cloth and armed with 
rifles and sword-bayonets. They come 
thronging in from all parts of the country : 
scrcreant and constables from Ballina, 
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Ballinrobe, Ballindine, Clareuoms, Keli- 
macl], Loiiisburg, Newport — ia fact from 
every station in Mayo, for it is not 
known if the jDeasantry will resist evic- 
tion. Tliree car-loads of police are now 
crossing the railway bridge. The station 
is deserted, the platform is empty, a single 
grey hne stretches to and is lost in the 
interminable bog. Nearer the town there 
are a few green fields belonging to a land- 
lord who keeps a dairy farm. Then come 
some filthy cottages where roofe are falUng 
and pigs run gruntiDg from the horses' 
hoofs. The road is flowing with mud. 
Suddenly a pavement aud stone houses 
appear, then the market-place and the 
coiu-t-house, and then the spire of the 
chiu-ch ; and grey houses follow as un- 
tidily as dirty shirts and towels hung out 
on a line in a back yard. Dark and 
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cliugy goods, thick boots and shoes, coarse 
clothes, etc., are piled up iu the shop 
windows, but nowhere is seen a flower- 
vase, a balcony, a fantastic gable. 

At tJie cross roads of Logafoil, about 
a mile distant on the other side of the 
town, we perceive long lines of policemen, 
about a hundred in ail. They are 
drawn up in hnes, headed by their diffe- 
rent officers and commanded by Majoi- 
Murphy. Surrounded by a special guard 
the gaunt hungry Scotchwoman, Miss 
McCoy, gives her arm to Miss Barrett — 
that strange creature in corduroy trousers 
strapped round her with a belt ; fat and 
bloated she is with drink, and her blue 
eyes stare with the vagueness of coming 
idiocy. But she wakes up a little when 
the order to march is given, and as she 
whispers to her friend an expression of 
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atrocious cruelty steals over the laces ot 
the women. On the other side there is 
her bailiff — a man named Pratt, whom the 
peasants assail, as we mai"ch, with the 
bitterest reproaches coaceming his birth 
and the applications he had made for the 
post of hangman. 

' At all events I have gentleman's blood 
in my veins, even if it did not come to me 
through the marriage-ring, and that is 
more than any of you can say.' 

'The devil a drop, the Colonel dis- 
owned you, your of a mother was 

caught by a policeman one night in a 
ditch : that's more like it.' 

And with such lively passages of wit, 
varied with sarcastic allusions of a like 
delicate nature, the tedium of our walk is 
enlivened. Hundreds of people have 
assembled, there is some blowing of horns 
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oa the hill-side aud at first we think the 
police will have to charge the people. 
But having been fired upon lately they are 
frightened, and allow themselves to be 
driven back with the butt-ends of the 
rifles, and the little army is posted about 
the wretched hut from which a human 
family is to be driven. So horrible is the 
place that it seems a mockery, a piece 
of ferocious cynicism to suggest that the 
possession of it is about to be contested, 
and that to restore it to its rightful owner 
an ai'my has to be gathered together. It 
lies under the potato-field, and the space 
between bank and wall is a stream of mud 
and excrement. The incessant rain has 
rotted the straw of the roof, and at one 
end it droops ready to slip down at every 
moment. The weak walls lean this way 
and that, and their foundations are clearly 
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sinking away into the wet bog. Hard by 
the dung-heap, in front of the door, where 
the pig strives to find a place dry enough 
to lie in, the mud and filth have lapsed 
into green liquid where some ducks are 
pnddling ; under the thatch there is 
mould and damp, about the door and 
window-holes blackness and ooze, uiud 
permeates and soaks through every cre- 
vice ; the place seems like a rat's nest 
built on the edge of a cesspool. Not a 
Iree is to be seen, not even a bush. 
There is the brown bog far away, and 
the flashes of water where lapwings are 
iiying ; there are the tumble-down little 
walls which separate the fields that the 
]ieasants scratch rather than till ; there 
is the desolate lake where waves are 
breaking and rushes are blown in the 
wild wind. And this chiUing landscape 
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is bound with the usual sash of bhie 

mountains. 

Only the voice of a child crying is 

lieard, Pratt and a one-armed mau, upon 

whom the peasants continued to shower 

the strangest abuse, approach and ask for 

admittance. 

' I'll not open it. 'Tis not like the 

last day, when you boasted you caught the 

buck in the house.' 

' Now, Thomas,' says Pratt, ' the easy 
way is the best. If you don't open I'll have 
to force the door.' 

' You hang-iu-bone dog ! You may 
thank the law, or you wouldn't come this 
way to my door ; I would scatter your 
brains on the street, you dirty bloodhound 
and nameless bastard ! My fatlier and 
grandfather were reared here, and you 
want to put me out of it — a fellow who 
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couldn't tell who was Ids grandt'alher. 
When your old mother called you after 
Colonel Pratt, to try and knock money out 
of him, he always denied that you had a 
drop of his blood in you, and you have 
not, Billeen Sollagh' This speech is 
received with roars of laughter, and Pratt 
puts his shoulder to the door, but it does 
not give way, and paying no heed to the 
sarcastic suggestion that he might fetch a 
long ladder and get down the cliimney, he 
seeks about for a stone. Selecting the 
largest he can find he launches it against 
the door, There is a cry from the 
children witliiu, but the door has not 
given way. The missile is hurled again 
and again, and when he starts a plank he 
levels his nest throw at the same place ; 
a piece of wood snaps off short ; he is 
invited to put his hand inside, but be 
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■wisely refrains. And all the while the 
children are crying, and the mother utters 
unceasingly that long wail traditional with 
the GaeHc people and always used by 
them in times of mourning ; and on the 
dung-heap and on the road there is jeering ; 
and wild curses ai"e showered on the 
extraordinary creature — the lumpy, worn- 
out debauchee, who stands staring vaguely, 
her bloated face now and then lighting up 
in an expression of cruelty, her trembling 
hand twitching nervously at the hem of 
her abominable dress. At last the door 
gives way, and Pratt, the one-handed 
assistant, and a couple of police, force 
their way uito the black den. There is 
the father, the wife and her six half-naked 
children. The father, covered only with 
a pair of trousers, his hairy shoulders 
showing through the ragged shirt, rushes 
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out lite a ■wild beast to strangle Pratt, but 
he is seized by the policemen ; and the 
clearing of the house of furniture is com- 
menced — an iron pot, a few plates, three 
logs of wood that are used as seats, a 
chair, a cradle, and some straw and rags 
on which the whole family slept ; Miss 
Barrett looks on with manifest satisfaction. 
Here are a tew remarks snatched as it 
wei'e out of the crowd : ' McCoy, have 
you anything in that flask ? You ought 
to give a drop to your neighbours. 
Barrett, you buy this old cradle, it was a 
very lucky one ! Wlio knows what might 
turn up for you yet, in the shape of some 
old devil of a husband as ugly as yourself 
but not so great a drunkard ? ' 

Then the family has to follow the 
furniture. The father sti'uggles, held fast 
by two policemen, the children are soou 
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shoved out of the door, but Uie woman 
offers a stubborn resistance. She is a 
strong, stout, shapeless creature. A red 
petticoat falls to her knees, a shawl 'n 
wrapped round her shoulders, and she 
carries a baby in her arms. 

' Ah, you dirty illegitimate beaat, I 
dare you to lay a hand on nie ; I am 
an honest wuinaii and not a dirty slut 
like your niotlier. . , Don't touch nie ! 
Will you? you are breaking my back. . . 
You are killing the innocent child. Leave 
go of me ! Is there no one liere to save 
me?' 

' Now you had better go for the 
asking ; we don't want to hurt you, but 
out you must go.' 

'You don't want to hurt me? I tell 
ye you are breaking my back. The death 
of the child be on your head ; he isn't a 
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dirty bastard like you. Will you leave 
me go?' 

Pratt pushes her from behind, the one- 
armed man pulls her in front, but she 
always manages to evade the door-way. 
It is a marvel how she jerks up the child 
when it seems on the point of slipping 
from her. The woman writhes to and 
fro ; she shrieks and shrieks again, the red 
petticoat is twisted round her waist, and 
she appears, as she struggles across the 
doorway in strong and savage nakedness. 
But her strength is beginning to fail 
her, and at last, uttering a wild cry, she 
slips on the ground, screaming that Pratt 
has kicked her in the stomach, that she is 
dpng. Leaving his shirt in the hands of 
the police the husband slips out of their 
grasp and he would have probably done 
for Pratt had he not been again seized. 
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Howla and execrations ! Pratt swears 
lie never touclied her ; the husband swears 
he saw him ; the one-armed man calls God 
to witness to a number of things ; and 
Major M-urphy orders his men to disperse 
the crowd. Then many things happen : 
Miss Barrett loses her brandy-flask, a 
neighbour brings in a saucepan of milk, 
and the wounded woman is consoled and 
questioned, 

' And where did he kick you, awor- 
nine ? ' 

' I'm loth to tell you with all the 
people about.' 

It is infinitely pitiful and infmitely 
grotesque. The woman, no doubt, hit 
herself in her conflict with the bailiff, but 
she is evidently pretending to worse in- 
juries than she received. For her wading is 
more horrible than natural ; and thesuQeriug 
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of the little cliildreQ crying on the dung- 
heap is more heart-rending. An hour and 
a half passes. At last she allows herself 
to be helped out of the house, and she is 
laid down on some straw under a wall. 
It seems Jis if it never could end. The 
husband goes from group to group col- 
lecting evidence against Pratt ; the wife 
shrieks she is bleeding to death — ' that she 
can feel it running down her inside ' — and 
the httle boys mock at Miss Barrett's 
breeches, taunt her with her drunkenness, 
and Pratt with his bastardy. At last the 
doctor arrives. But how is he to examine 
her ? Those who after so much trouble 
have possessed themselves of her house 
refuse to readmit her even for a few 
minutes on any pretext whatever. The 
woman writhes on the straw, her red 
petticoat twisted about her naked red legs ; 
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and Pratt, still swearing that ho never laid 
a hand or a foot on her, suggests that the 
Major sliould clear away the crowd so that 
the doctor might exaroine her at once. 

' The woman is not a sheep or a cow 
and cannot be examined in the open 
air. . .' 

'He is thinking of his old mother, 
yonr honour ; many a time she was 
examined in the open air ; and more is the 
pity the wall did not tumble upon her 
and the Colonel, 'and we woiddn't have 
him here — ^Billy, the bad begot ! ' 

Meanwhile a large hole is being made 
in the roof, the rafters are being torn up, 
and the woman in breeches and pot-hat, 
who it is said was once in love with a 
painter and sat for a picture of Opheha, 
puts a padlock on the door. 
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A EVNTINQ BREAKFAST. 

'Hallo! Down already? Fall to — what 
will you have ? Here are some beefsteaks 
aad kidneys ; you'll find a cold chicken on 
the sideboard ; or will you have a couple 
of boiled eggs ? ' 

'Thanks, I'll help myself to some 
chicken and ham, and "do you pour me 
out a cup of cofiee.' 

' All right, but don't dawdle, there's a 
good fellow ; remember we have a good 
ten miles to ride.' 

' The others aren't down yet ; we 
have lots of time, it isn't nine o'clock.' 

' Lynch — is he up ? What is he doing ? 
Did you look into his room ? ' 
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'Yes, he ivas trying to tie a necktie. 
I told Iiirn to hurry, and he said he would 
not be long.' 

' la the coffee to your liking ? ' 

' Yes, first-rate ; I think I'll change 
my mind and trouble you for a kidney. 
. . . Thanks, that will do!' 

' Ten minutes past nine, and Sally 
isn't down yet ; goodness me — this is so 
provoking ! I roust send up to hurry 
her.' 

' You needn't bother ; I met the maid 
in the passage, and she told me Miss 
Sally was nearly dressed, and would be 
down in a few minutes. Give me another 
cup of coffee. . . What a fellow you 
are ! and for all the hunting we shall 
have 

' Why, do you really think the hounds 
will be stopped ? ' 
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'So they say. I hear that all the 
coiiuty round Tuam is placarded with 
notices calling on the farmers to refuse to 
allow hounds or horses to cross their 
lands, in consequence of the refusal of 
the landlords to give twenty per cent. 
reduction. They say all the coverfa are 
poisoned, and that at an attempt to run a 
fox the fanners will assemble in hundreds 
and stone tJie hounds from the scent — and 
us too, for the matter of that.' 

' God, I should like to see one of the 
dirty nifiians throw a stone at me ! I'd 
lide at him and flay hini witliin an inch of 
Jiis life. Hallo ! Down at last, Sally ? we 
must be off in a few minutes. . .' 

' I assure you, Miss O'Neil, lie has 
not ceased to speak of the time since I 
came down, and I was down at half-past 
eiqlit.' 
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'Oh, he is always like that; I don't 
mind him now ; but where is Mrs. 
Molloy ? Isn't she down yet ? 

' No, niothei" sent word that we 
weren't to wait for her.' 

' Whiit are you ridiug, Miss O'Neil ? ' 

' A young cliestniit Mr. Trench was 
kind enough to lend me. I have no 
horses of my own : I depend upon the 
kindness of my fiiends.' 

' But of course they are only too glad 
t(j have their horses ridden by so good a 
rider as you, Miss O'NeiL . . I have 
heard of you in Leicestershire. I hear 
that we have no one who could touch 
you — that if you were to come over, 
you'd tail us all off.' 

' Oh, not at all ! I am sure I never 
should be able to cross your double post 
and rails. . . I sha'n't be able to ride at 
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all to-day from nervousness, if you are 
going to watch me.' 

' Will you have an egg, Sally ? Are 
you ready for some more coffee P ' 

' Thanks, Iliaven't fiDished this yet. . . 
but tell me, is it really a fact that the 
covers are poisoned, and that we shall be 
stoned if we attempt to nni a fox ? ' 

' Impossible to say. Hartley, who 
came from Tuam last night, says the 
country ia posted with notices ? ' 

' Aren't you afraid, Miss O'Neil 'i It 
does seem so odd to one coming from 
England to hear of poisoned covers and 
hounds being stoned. I thought the Irish 
were better sportsmen.' 

'Until Parneil and Davitt came with 
their Land League there wasn't a more 
sporting peasantry in the world than the 
Irish, but everybody who has anything 
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to spend has been driven out of the 
country. . . The Empress of Austria isn't 
coming to Meath this year on account of 
the Land League — there's thousands of 
pounds gone out of the country.' 

' And if they don't let the hounds 
hunt, what shall we do ? ' 

'Nothing for it but to come back 
again the same way we went. . . We 
lunch at Mrs. Jack's — she is one of the 
characters of the County of Galway.' 

' Yes, she's got an heiress staying with 
her; she is the girl's guardian. Now 
there's your chance, Fleming : but it will 
take you all your time to outwit the old 
girl. She'll be down on you like a thou- 
sand of bricks if she even suspects you of 
making up to the girl.' 

' Why ! Does she not want the girl to 
marry ? ' 
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'Not she; if the girl, Maggie Jordan, 
does not marry, all the money will go to 
Mrs. Jack's relations. She is an orphan, 
and the whole family watch her like a lot 
of hawks. The aunt is ready to fly at any 
wonld-be suitor, and Maggie is locked up 
for days in her room if she so mnch as 
dares to look at a man twice. . . The 
whole thing is very sad.' 

' But who is Mrs. Jack ? What is she H 
Surely a creature like that is not received 
in society ? ' 

' She was once a great gaunt ugly girl, 
six feet high, and as strong as a police- 
man. She had scarcely enough to eat at 
home, and when she was introduced to 
a man at a ball, the first thing she said 
was, " Take me to the supper room," 
and there she remained gorging as long 
as lie would stop with her, and theu 
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she put cakes in her pockets to eat iu 
the carriage going home. But her ball- 
going was not of long duration ; her 
mother soon found that she was hopeless, 
aad Betsey remained an old maid till 
she was fifty. Then she married Jack 
Thome, a pawnbroker, a county usurer 
who built a villa residence for her and 
left her all bis money. He was a funny 
old chap, a brown wig and a splen- 
did set of false teeth. The teeth were 
much admired by Mrs. Jack ; she insisted 
on his getting them before his marriage, 
and when he died she did not forget 
them. She rushed at the coffin, crying, 
" They are going to bury him in his teeth." 
Pushing in her fingers, she pulled out one 
set, wiped them in her handkerchief, and 
then made another dive after the upper 
jaw. . , She bought her mother's mourn- 
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ing before the old lady was dead ; she 
had a whole drawerful of clothes, and 
she used to show them to her friends, 
and hoped that the fashions would not 
change before 'poor mother passes away.' 
When her brother died she would act 
let the remains be taken into his own 
house, and he had to be buried from a 
lodging.' 

' And this is the person with whom 
we are going to lunch after we have been 
well stoned by the Land Leaguers ! , . . I 
sha'n't go.' 

' Tes, you will ; I wouldn't for the 
world that you should miss seeing Mrs. 
Jack: and you must really go in for 
mashing the niece. It wiU be splendid 
fun : for Mrs. Jack hasn't the slightest 
notion of behaving herself. Once I was 
dining there and got into a dispute with 
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her butler, and the man gave her warning 
before the entire company.' 

'And you say her niece, an heiress, 
lives vfith this ignorant, coarse woman ? ' 

' Yes, there are many sad tilings in life, 
and this is not the least sad. I assure you 
the girl is very nice, and to see her brought 
up alone with this savage creature, never 
a sweeting influence, never the glearn of 
light cast by a refining thought, nothing 
to break the darkness of an animal 
existence. Ton my word it is very sad ; 
to-day the girl is hopeful and pleasant ; 
she is young, but in a few years life will 
be crushed out of her, and she will be as 
degraded, and as dead to all the tender- 
nesses of life as that vulgar brute who 
bought her mourniug before her mother 
was dead.' 

' Here you are at last, we can't wait 
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for you ; we had better make a start at 
once, what do you say? Sally, are you 
ready ? ' 

' I am quite ready ; and I think we 
liad better be off. . . What kept you so 
long, Mr. Lynch ? ' 

' Oh ! I don't know ; sometimes every- 
thing seems to go wrong. I could not 
find my ra^or-strop, and I could not get 
ray boots on, and I forgot to unpack my 
new coat last night, and it was iti a port- 
manteau that they had forgotten to bring 
upstairs. What do you tliink of the coat ? 
Does it fit aJl right?' 

' For God's sake drink a cup of cofiee, 
and let us get off! ' 

' Now don't excite yourself, old man, 
Uing and order the nags round, I shall 
put a sandwich in my pocket.' 

The scene is a breakfast-room A 
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silver uni hisses on the table, and over 
the cups and plates there floats a decided 
odour of coffee and kidneys. The speakers 
arc Molloy — a tall, strong, fine-looking 
man, some six feet high ; Fleming — a young 
man, thio and pale, "with pale English hair 
and blue eyes ; Lynch-^a stout-set man 
■with a heavy jaw and rough hands; Kiss 
O'lTeil, or Sally, as she is generally called — 
a little woman with light yellow liaii', 
small features, tiny feet that move prettily 
beneath her short riding-habit of green 
cloth. The men are all dressed in breeches 
and red coats. Presently they adjourn to 
the stables, where the hacks are waiting 
that will carry them to the meet ; the 
hunters liave been sent on overniglit, and 
are now munching the corn at a house ten 
Irish miles distant (twenty kilometres). 
The horses canter briskly ; there is no 
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time to lose. At the cross roads they 
meet Eose, Sally's sister, and "Mrs. Manly, 
a lady who has a child every year, rides 
to hounds three days a week, and is said 
to have jumped five feet four months 
before the birth of her last. She joins her 
admirer, Mr. Molloy, the two sisters ride 
on in front, and Mr. Lynch tells Mr. 
Fleming a great deal concerning the re- 
spective horsemanship of Eose and Sally. 
It is difficult to say which is the better. 
Rose's is a more determined and more 
bullying method ; she takes a horse by 
the head and holds him as if he were in a 
vice, piishes him along by main force ; 
whereas Sally is quiet and clever, the 
horse scarcely feels her light hands. She 
wants no one to tell her what Hne to 
take, she decides immediately and very 
often squanders the whole field. 
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It is a misty moiiiing, and out of the 
greyness the red horsemen come from the 
right and left. They exchange with us a 
hasty salutation and press forward. A 
little farther on we meet the master of the 
hounds, his splendid pack about his horse's 
heels, and his two whips trotting behind 
him. Ominous rumours have reached him 
that the peasants are determined to stop 
the hunting, and Mr. Trench has received 
several warnings that if he attempts to 
draw the covers the tenant-farmers will 
assemble and stone the hounds from the 
scent. But to all our inquiries Mr. Trench 
only replies that he has hunted the county 
for thirty years, and he believes Irishmen 
to be too good sportsmen to interfere w'ith 
horse or hound at anyone's bidding, even 
that of the Land Leaguers. 

' Anyhow I am going to put it to the 
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test, I shall listen to no warning, either 
written or verbal,' he says, waving away a 
respectably-dressed man who, touching his 
cap, begs to have a word with Mr. Trench. 
' I have hunted the county for thirty years. 
I shall put the hounds in— yes, I would 
put them in if you told me the cover was 
^xiisoned, and if the tenantry like to throw 
stones at me and ray hounds, they caii.' 

' They'd be very soiTy to do it, yer 
honour, but we have agreed among our- 
selves that unless certain ' 

The rest of the speech is lost in the 
pattering of horses' hoofs. Opening a 
gate with the end of his riding-whip, 
Mr. Trench lets himself through, and 
followed by his hounds and whips, who 
lash out at the stragglers and CiiU to them 
to join the pack, he trots across a field 
towards a large fir-wood. We are all 
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very nervous, our bands twitch at the 
bridles, and our hps grow dry, for we 
know not bnt that the peasants may come 
out armed with rifles and shoot at us and 
the liounds ; or perhaps they will choose 
scythes to attack us ; and involuntarily 
we consider the respective advantages of 
the weapons. Kifle bullets would follow 
quicker than our horses' heels could take 
us away, but there is something revolting 
in tlie idea of being hacked about by 
a scythe. There are only about thirty out, 
and we beg of the ladies to keep back. 
Quite unmoved, however, Mr. Trench 
continues to draw the cover. 'Now 
then, there,' he shouts, ' hunt him out, 
hunt him out; get to cover, will you! 
Admiral, get to him, get to him ! Ah, 
hark to Beauty, will youj hark to Beauty ! 
They have got liim I Get to him there! 
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Hunt Jiini out ! hark to — liark to hini there, 
I say, hark to— Now then, gentlemen, 
don't ride round the cover, stop in one 
spot, 1 beg of yoU; you are driving liim 
back ; tell that felloiv there to come back ; 
if he is headed again lie'll be chopped, the 
hounds are close on him ! ' 

At this momeot the red varmint is 
seen stealing across the field, and Beauty 
and the hounds are getting through the 
hedge, giving tongue. Mr. Trench blows 
his horn: 'Gone away, gone away, away 
again, again.' The blare of the horn rings 
out over the grey sleepy fields — * gone 
away.' 'Now then, gentlemen, I beg of 
you wait until the hounds are out of the 
cover.' 

We have forgotten all the Land 
Leaguers, and, tense with excitement, we 
watch the hounds crowding through the 
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fence. Eveiy horse is prancing. A mo- 
ment more and we shall be riding at that 
stiff piece of wall, four feet and a half — 
even now Mr. Manly is advising his wife 
not to risk the life of the unborn by 
attempting it. But peasants are climbing 
that wall : hands, heads, and shoulders 
appear : they are standing on the top, 
and are throwing stones at the hounds. 
Bellringer has been struck, and has run 
whining from the scent, then half-a-dozen 
more have stopped short, surprised at the 
strange interruption. 

' Oh, the brutes ! ' exclaimed Mr. 
Trench, as he watched a tall thin peasant, 
a young man dressed in a torn frieze coat, 
with large pieces of the flannel lining 
hanging out of the rents, who with a stick 
is beating the hounds away as they attempt 
to crot-s the wall. Others armed with 
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pitchforks and scythes declare that they'll 
scatter cur brains on the grass if we 
venture to ride over, their lands. The 
stone- throwing is kept up, and a sharp 
piece of hmestone has just struck Sally's 
horse, and the frightened animal rears 
violently. This is too much for Molloy, 
and, regardless of consequences, he touches 
his horse with the spur and makes for the 
aggressor. The cowaixl rims like a sheep, 
and he howls for mercy when the heavy 
thong of the hunting-whip circles round 
his shoulders. 

' Come on this way, Trench,' cries 
Molloy, ' we can cross here, and we'll push 
up to the scent farther on,' 

* No, no, I have had enough of it ; I 
have seen Irishmen stone my hounds, 
"Well, I thought there was more sport in 
Irishmen than that ; I believe in the 
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country no more.' And blowing his liorn 
the old huntsman collects his hounds 
round him ... his last illusions are 
shattered, the bitterest blow has fallen— 
Irishmen are no longer sportsmen. After 
that come what will ; he has aoen the new 
era in, he wants to see no more. It is 
time he should be gathered lo his fathers. 
He will not speak ; the affront has sunk into 
his heart hke a dagger ... we ask him 
to come with us, we laugh, we pooh-pooh 
the whole thing, and declare we shall have 
better hunting than ever next year, but 
he shakes his head sorrowfully. And as 
we go to Mrs. Jack's to lunch, -^ve turn in 
our saddles and we see the old man riding 
away, his hounds about him, like one on 
whom a great calamity has fallen. 

' And now, Fleming, mind you, no 
humbug ! I and Sally separately and to- 
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gether will eogage Mrs. Jack's attention, 
at least as much of her attention as it is 
possible to engage, and you make love to 
the niece. Try to get her to sit down with 
you in a corner ; anyhow, make the flir- 
tation conspicuous, and we'll have Mrs. 
Jack nearly mad with rage . . , She is 
half a savage, you know, and we shall 
be all probably turned out of the house.' 

' But perhaps the girl won't flirt ; she 
may be too shy ? ' 

'Never mind, try to draw her out. 
Poor little thing, here is a sad fate ! Gee 
up, old horse ! Those brutes of Land 
Leaguers, Gladstone and Parnell, ought 
to be hanged ' 
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The scenes in the pages of this book point 
to no moral — at least to no moral that I am 
conscious of; they were not selected to 
plead any cause, or to announce the suc- 
cess or failure of Land Leaguers or land- 
lords ; they were chosen because they 
seemed to me typical and picturesque 
aspects of a primitive country and bar- 
barous people. Unconcerned with this 
or that interest, indifferent to this or that 
opinion, my desire was to produce a series 
of pictures to touch the fancy of the reader 
as a Japanese ivory or fan, combinations of 
hue and colour calcidated to awake in him 
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fictitious feelings of pity, pitiful curiosity 
and nostalgia of the unknown. 

Ireland is a bog, and the aborigines 
(the Fins) are a degenerate race — short, 
squat little men — witli low foreheads and 
wide jaivs. But the bog, its heather and 
desolation, and the Eins and their hovels 
and dirt are as good a subject for brush or 
pen as an English village clustered round 
a green — red roofs showing against the 
foliage of the elms, rows of great sun- 
flowers flaring in the gardens, and quaint 
windows overgrown with roses. Pictur- 
esque comfort or picturesque misery lun 
vaut I'autre in art, and I sought the pic- 
turesque independent of landlords and 
Land Leaguers ; whether one picture is 
cognate in political feehng with the one 
that preceded I care not a jot ; indeed 
I would wish each to be evocative of 
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dissimilar impressions, and the whole to 
produce tlie blurred and uncertain effect of 
natnre herself. Where the facts seemed 
to contradict, I let them contradict. 
K'evertheless, it doe^ not strike me as 
wholly foreign to, and incompatible witlj, 
my method to look upon tliat which the 
world terms the serious side of things. 
The serious side of things I take to mean : 
first, the direct pecuniary loss or gain ; 
secondly, the indirect, or in other words, 
the moral loss or gain. I will consider 
■what has been tlie moral loss or gain 
to Ireland since she became, under the 
Parnell regime, a free country. Murder, 
in the first place, is now recognised as a 
fine art, a popular pastime, and an im- 
portant factor in politics. Murder? No 
— ^boycotting and moonlighting, these are 
the Parnellite equivalents. 'Murder is 
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unnecessary,' cry the patriots. ' More boy- 
cotting, more moonlighting.' And at their 
bidding, bands of dreamy youths wander 
about the country at night, brealiing into 
the different cottages, pulUng the occu- 
pants out of their beds, and shooting in 
tlie legs all whom they suspect of wishing 
to pay their rents, shooting through the 
head all who might betray them. 'Moon- 
lighting,' Mr. Parnell says, ' is our only 
preventive against eviction.' 

Secondly, the tenants are told that 
they must pay only a fair rent ; and a fair 
rent is defined as the sum that remains 
■when they have taken what they consider 
will keep them and their families in 
decency and comfort. Imagine trying 
to collect rents anywhere — even in the 
Champs-Elysees, Parisian, Jovian, or Chris- 
tian — on such a principle. In 1881 the 
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Irish rents were fixed by law, a fourth 
was generally struck off, find then the 
tenant was considered to be assessed at a 
fair rent. The Coercion Act ■^vas then in 
force, Ireland was jirofoundly quiet, and 
the leaders waited. They had not to wait 
long ; party politics rendered its revival 
impossible, and when the sword was raised 
outrages began on man and beast. Then 
in despair, but continuing his dream of 
setthng the Irish question, Gladstone 
began to consider the probability of 
Home Eule. Parnell ordered the out- 
rages to cease, and they ceased. But 
Gladstone failed to carry his Bdl. The 
country was appealed to, and the country 
by an immense majority decreed against 
Home Eide. What was to be done ? 
Decidedly moonlighting must begin again. 
Parnell must feed and clothe his impe- 
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cunious Jirmy. Each ragamiilfin costs him 
two himclred and fifty a year — seventeen 
thousand five hundred a year — and the pot- 
boys and nursemaids will want something 
for their money. Sometliing must be done. 
No better plan than to bring in a Bill to 
still further reduce the rents. Say that the 
judicial rents are not fair rents, that's 
the idea. Open up the whole question — 
Gladstone is on his last legs smd will 
vote for anything. The Bill will be 
thrown out, of course, but it will consoli- 
date us with what remains of the Liberal 
party and will be a brilliant start for a 
campaign against rent in Ireland — a cam- 
paign against rent, that is to say plenty of 
moonlighting and boycotting. 

Murder and repudiation of debt, such 
is the doctrine of the League, and insidi- 
ously in veiled ])hrascs, in euphemisms of 
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all sorts, the doctrine is preached at land 
meetings and brooded over, as we have 
seen, by the cottage fireside. Imagine the 
ferment produced by these teachings in 
the minds of a - primitive people — and 
■woL'se than primitive, a people in a retro- 
grade state. Imagine the disintegi'ation 
of all simple associations of behef, the dis- 
carding of all familiar ideas and usages ; it 
is as if all the fibre and nerve of a body 
■\vero destroyed, pns oozes, and tlie gases 
of decay are exhaled, and all the pheno- 
mena of dissolution begin — such was 
Ireland in 1882. Murder had begotten 
murder, agrarian with pohtical assassina- 
tion had bred like snakes in dark places, 
the landlords were forgotten in private 
animosity, individual hatreds, family mis- 
understandings had bred in and out and 
back again to the oris^inal stock witli 
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riotous longing and brutal lust of cruelty, 
lu 1882 Irish society was coming to 
pieces like a rotten sponge ; the Phcenix 
Park murders brought the disease to a 
head ; and the Crimes Act came as a 
saving and a blessing to the poorer 
tenants who lived in terror of their lives. 
Tortured and intimidated by the moon- 
lighters, it fell like manna in the desert 
of their afBietions. Here is one instance 
which, like one pustule brought under 
the microscope, reveals the depth of the 
disease. There are two sisters who do 
not get on very well together. In the 
words of the survivor, ' they found it 
difficult to live in the same house.' One 
morning, after a quarrel with her sister, 
BrJudget goes out into the potato-field, 
where a man is digging. She asks him 
if he can do nothing for her : he scratches 
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his lieact reflectively- itiid says that he is 
going to see some one that night, ancl wiH 
speak to him on the subject. On the 
following day Bridget again goes to meet 
her friend in the potato-field — of whom, 
mark you, she knows little or nothing. 
He aays he talked the matter over last 
night and it can be done for. a pound. 
But Bridget eaiinot make up so much 
money and a bargain is struck, and she 
pays fifteen shillings to have her sister 
murdered. A night is chosen, Bridget 
asks if she may absent herself, she does 
not care to be in the house on the night 
her sister is to be murdered ; but the 
mail says it might arouse suspicion, and 
Bridget's scruples are overruled. The 
murder itself is executed in the latest 
and most approved fashion. One man 
mounts on guard, the other enters [lie 
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hovel at midnight, revolver iu hand and 
sLoots the woman dead. 

This miirder toolt place at Mulliugar, 
but a jury courageous enougli to convict 
the murderers was not fortlicoming. and 
they escaped. At the time I am speaking of 
murders and mutilations of man and beast 
■were of daily and nightly occurrence, and 
I could easily select one for physical bar- 
barity infinitely more repellent, namely, 
the Maamtrasna murdere, which for sullen 
debauchery and low liquorish cruelty stand 
imrivallcd and luiapproached even in the 
great charnel-house of Irish crime ; but 
the simple Mulliugar tragedy, so simple 
and so free of all melodramatic interest, 
seems to me more than anything else 
illustrative of the decay and final dissolu- 
tion of the moral nature eveu in its most 
elementary and original forms. 
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The pi-iests at first attempted to stem 
the tide of outrage and murder, but wlieu 
religion found it was imperilling its own 
existeuce it strove to compromise with 
murder ou the Land League platform 
as it does with the Darwinian theory in 
the laboratory. 

And now to money matters. Let us 
see if the tenant has benefited pecuniarily 
by his devotion to Parnell, and to what 
extent. The Land Act of 1881, by re- 
ducing the Irish rents by one fourth or 
one fifth, puts something like three milhons 
annually into the pockets of the ten- 
ants. This is 110 doubt a very substantial 
gain, but it is not all gain. First, the 
lawyers' fees and the cost of the Land 
Commission ran into a great deal of 
money ; then tliere were subscriptions — 
forty thousand pounds had to be collected 
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to pay Parnell for the services he had 
rendered the Irish tenantry ; tlien there 
is a continual subscription to the Land 
League, the ordinary subscription and 
supplementary subscriptions ; subscrip- 
tions for the support of tlie Irish members; 
subscriplions for the support of evi.;tGd 
tenants, etc. The addition of this is no 
doubt a good round sum, but it is far from 
tliree millions sterling; w])ere does the 
balance go to? In idleness and drink. 
Attendance at Land League meetings and 
political conversations prolonged into the 
small hours of the morning are not con- 
ducive to industry : the land is therefore 
more neglected than ever, and the tenant 
is so much more out of pocket. 

Since he has become part-proprietor of 
his holding he has borrowed money at the 
bank. Tliu bills fall due ; they are re.- 
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newed ; tie interest keeps nmning on, 
la the past he was rendered improvident 
and thriftless by the uncertainty of his 
tenure, and the certainty that if he made 
any improvements ibey would be con- 
fiscated — (I remember when they would 
not thatch their houses for fear of being 
evicted) — now having passed from servi- 
tude through laud meetings and murder, 
plans to murder and mutilate, he is at 
once afforded facilities for borrowing of 
all kinds. Is it possible to conceive a 
state of things more calculated to destroy 
whatever remnant of morality political 
agitation may have left to him? His 
passions are awakened — but for food, for 
drink, for dress. Never was an Irish 
peasant known to spend a penny of bis 
newly-acquired fortune iu improving hig 
house, in relegating the pig to a stye, in 
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plaiitiug a few flowers that would relieve 
the intolerable bleakness of his cottage. 
He spends his share of the money in the 
public-house, his wife and daughters spend 
theirs on hideous millinery — dreadful hats 
^¥ith ostrich feathers and shapeless mantles, 
and tea and eggs for breakfast. Dissolute- 
ness, subscriptions to the Land League, 
and bori'owing money at the banks, have 
iu five years reduced the tenantry to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and headed by 
Parnell they again come to their land- 
lords and demand large reductions. And 
this will occur again and again until the 
landlords are ruined, and the tenants 
become sole proprietors of their holdings. 
Nor will it then cease ; the banks will 
insist upon payment of their bills, and 
worse than the banks, there will be the 
county usurers (a class of men that 
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Balzac has more than once depicted with 
terrible eloquence), and several genera- 
tions will pass before tlie Irish peasant 
will be able to hold his own against these 
men and the temptations tliey will hold 
out to him ; and were an Irish Parliament 
sitting in Dublin, unless, indeed property 
were abolished and a Commune established, 
I am convinced that in five years' time 
there would be more evictions carried out 
by order of the banker and the usurer 
than there are by the landlords to-day. 
The Irish peasant has been left a httle 
behind in the march of civilisation : he 
will have to first conquer the landlords, 
then he will find himself outdone by 
banks, usurers, and centuries of inherited 
idleness and filth, supplemented by ten 
years of the most infamous moral teaching 
possible to conceive. When he has over- 
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come these dangers and difficulties he may- 
then be able to take his place as an equal 
by the side of his Saxon neighbour. 

But this is looking very far ahead : let 
113 confine ourselves to considering the 
issues of to-day's combat. The Parnellite 
party consists of eighty-five members 
vowed to render all govern ment in Ireland 
a farce, and all legislation in England im- 
possible, until England has surrendered 
autonomy to the Irish people. Eighty- 
five votes are a terrible weight to be able 
to throw into either scale ; it has already 
overthrown three Ministers, and with our 
system of party government, it is impos- 
sible to anticipate how many more may not 
fall before it : and to come to terms with 
it seems out of the ken of all possibilities : 
England has been asked the question, and 
has decided to maintain the Union at all 
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liazards. The fight will then be a terrible 
unintermittingness of effort. Of Parnell's 
leadership, it is unnecessary to say a word 
— the world knows of it ; of the ability 
and courage of some dozen or twenty men 
grouped around him, I can speak with 
confidence — some of them are friends of 
miDe, others I know of through their 
writings. The rest of the party is com- 
posed of Mr. Dalys, music-hall managers, 
and publicans from Liverpool and Man- 
chester. This tagrag and bobtail is 
supported principally by subscriptions 
collected from the nursemaids and pot- 
boys of New York and Chicago ; the im- 
mediate object of Mr. Daly is therefore 
to prove his patriotism by vehemently 
abusing the landlords, and condoning 
murder and outrage as ingeniously as his 
knowledge of the English language allows 
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hiiii. Abuse is his bread, and sophistry is 
his butter. 

This is certainly not veiy great or, very 
noble, and yet the destiny of the British 
Empire hangs upon it. For the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into tliis : — Will the 
American nursemaids and potboys con- 
tinue to subscribe from fifteen to twenty 
thousand a year to keep Mr. Daly iu a 
cheap lodging, and a cheap dinner, for — 
let us say a period of ten year? ? For it 
is not too much to suppose that, after ten 
years of obstruction, England would be 
ready to concede anything ? Or, on the 
other hand, will England return Lord Ean- 
do]ph Churchill to the head of affairs with 
sufficient majorities to outvote all possible 
combination that may be brought against 
him ? In ancient times the Goths and 
Visigoths held the destinies of the Eomans, 
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but it is the nursemaids ^vIlO hold the 
destinies of the Bntisli Empire. A text 
to ponder on, but I will not ponder. . . I 
will ask what measures will Lord Salisbiiry 
and Lord Eandolph Churcliill adopt to rid 
themselves of this terrible Irish incubus ? 
In the Jiopes that the peasant will become 
Conservative when he is sole owner of 
his holding, efforts will be made in the 
direction of peasant proprietary. . . And 
win the solution of the problem be found 
in this. P 

It would be well in accordance with 
ray philosophy, with that view of hfe 
which is constitutional to me, to deny 
the existence of a race-hatred. It would 
be comforting to hug the behef that if 
tlie peasants were the owners of the soil 
they till, that if the exasperatory yearly 
tributes they are called upon to pay were 
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abolished, that patriotism would exist no 
longer and that the Celt and the Saxon 
would henceforth live together in bro- 
therly peace and love. My special tem- 
perament inclines me to this view of the 
question, but when I look Ireland in the 
face, the face I have known since I was a 
little child, I find myself obliged to admit 
the existence of a race-hatred — a hatred 
as intense and as fierce as that which 
closes the ferret's teeth on the rat's throat. 
The Saxoa heart is a noble heart, a heart 
that is ever moved by generous aspirations, 
a heart that is full of a love of truth and 
justice. It was these qualities that gave 
the Saxou the greatest empire the world 
has ever known, and it will be these very 
qualities that wiil now shatter and destroy 
that empire. The English heart to-day 
throbs with an hysterical, with a theoretic. 
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love of justice. For a iiioiiieut imder the 
pressuro of excitement wo don !.Iic fierce 
bciir-baiting, prize- figliing n;iture tliat wiis 
once ours ; but wo have sloughetl that 
nature like a snake its skin, and we 
can wear it no longer; soon, very soon, 
we must return to our second self, that 
self which is now our real self — tliat self 
which is now inciirnate in Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Jolni Morley. In two years, 
certainly before the former is eighty, 
this will be accomplished, and amid 
praise and acclamation a free Parlia- 
ment will be given to Ireland. Then 
the Irish- Americans, those who have 
subscribed miUions of dollars to achieve 
this, will flock to Ireland, and in seven 
years all the traces of seven hundred 
years of Saxon conquest will be effaced. 
And, lookinsi still farther into the future. 
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